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May she not be called the Empire’s Sweetheart, that 
lovable unspoiled small daughter of the Duke of York 
and his beautiful Duchess? Almost from her first 
hour the little Princess Elizabeth has lived a public 
life, and it is no wonder that her first biography—at the 
age of four—should be published and eagerly wel- 
comed, especially by the children, for its pages not only 
record the simple happiness of a royal home life, but 
establish the beginnings of a personality that some day 
will be historic. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR’ OCTOBER 


The Final Series of Queen Victoria’s Letters 
| NDOUBTEDLY One of the most important books of the Autumn 








season will be the first volume in 
the Third and final series of The Letters 
of Queen Victoria, which is to be pub- 
lished towards the end of this month. 
Mr. George Earle Buckle, who edited 
the Second Series, is also responsible 
for this volume, comprising the years 





1886-1901, which brings the interest . 
down to events within living memory. 
This period comprises, among many te 
other important interests, Mr. Glad- si 
stone’s first Home Rule Bill, Lord te 
Salisbury’s return to power, and the 4 
Jubilee of 1887. 

An illuminating book on India { 





I spite of the rapidly-growing number of books on India, it) 
is gratifying to learn that Sir Francis Younghusband, who is} 
indisputably a master of the subject, has written a volume on 
British Purpose and Indian Aspiration entitled Dawn in India ; 
He writes with knowledge, sympathy and discernment derived 
from long years of personal service and quite remarkable family 
and hereditary connections with India. Sir Francis summarises} , 
the whole history of the British in India, explaining, commenting, 
praising, criticising. He then tells of our great spiritual con} 
nection with India and shows how her great thinkers have can- D 
tributed to make India great, as she now is, despite her very} 
evident troubles. In dealing with the present situation Sir Francis} I 
speaks with authority when he says, ‘ We must trust India—India : 

\ 

I 











as a whole, I mean—or else regard our Army as a garrison, increase 
it, and rule by force. Hovering between the two courses 1s 
worse than either.’ 


Dr. Gore’s latest contribution to Christian Thought 
R. Gore’s new volume, The Philosophy of the Good Life, has} 
for its subject the idea of the good life as it is to be found) 

in history. The book comprises the Gifford Lectures delivered) 

by Dr. Gore at St. Andrews, 1929-30, and it emphasises yet again) : 
the truth of The Church Times’ assurance that ‘ Dr. Gore is unques- 
tionably the leading figure in the Church of England to-day. 
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The Authorised Life Story of the Princess Elizabeth 
Mx she not be called the Empire’s Sweetheart, that lovable, 


unspoiled, small daughter 
of the Duke of York and _ his 
beautiful Duchess? Almost 
from her first hour the little 
Princess Elizabeth has lived a 
public life, and it is no wonder 
that her first biography—entitled 
The Authorised Life Story of the 
Princess Elizabeth—should be 
published and eagerly welcomed, 
especially by the children. It 
has been written by ‘ Anne 
Ring,’ who was formerly a 
member of the Duchess of 
York’s household, and its pages 
not only record the simple 
happiness of a royal home life, but establish the beginnings) 
of a personality that some day will be historic. 








H.R.H. Princess EvizaBetu. 


Mary Stuart’s Tragic Years in Scotland 


R. GRANT R. Francis, whose book on ‘ Scotland’s Royal 

Line ’ is sufficiently recent and interesting to be well remem- 
bered, has now made an intensive study of the few but memorably 
tragic years Mary spent in Scotland, and in a volume entitled 
Mary of Scotland, 1361-68, he gives a remarkable word picture 
of the unhappy Queen and her contemporaries. His object 1s 
not only to disprove the charges which have for so long been 
attached to Mary’s character and actions during that period, but 
also to reveal in all its subtlety the policy by which those charges 
were first formulated. ‘Mary Stuart needs no whitewashing, 
writes Mr. Francis, ‘she needs understanding and sympathy, 
compassion in the misfortunes and the fate which befell het,| 
and the common justice which has hitherto been denied her, even 
by many of her defenders.’ 





Life in Somerset 100 Years Ago | 
HE Rey. John Skinner was a well-known Somerset clergyman} 
and antiquary who died in 1839. He left a voluminous) 

Journal from which a book entitled Journal of a Somerset Rector 

has been extracted by the careful efforts of Mr. Howard Coombs} 
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and the Rev. Arthur N. Bax. Under the terms of the author, : 
will, none of the contents of his Journal were to be published ! 

until fifty years after his death, ‘ for fear of giving offence by the RI 
free remarks made when writing on passing events.’ The ban hy In 
been long lifted and an illuminating volume is the result ; one} @45? 
which incidentally throws much light on the life of a Somerset Pes 
village at the beginning of the nineteenth century. pong 
Two Earlier Volumes by Dr. Axel Munthe — 
re 
HE continued success of Dr. P 
Axel Munthe’s remarkable book, onl 

The Story of San Michele, has created 
a fresh demand for this author’s har 
previous writings. It has therefore sa 
been decided to re-issue Alemories and at 

Vagaries and Red Cross and Iron Cross, 
and Dr. Munthe has written a new au 
Preface to each book. Red Cross and Pel 
Iron Cross was described by the late Am 
Lord Cromer as ‘a classic among Fir 
> . . ae ‘ Italian 

war-books,’ while in Alemories and 
Vagaries Dr. Munthe assures us we ai 





shall find several old acquaintances * . the wo 

ag : . a 3 : : AxEL MUNTHE. 
from The Story of San Michele—‘ all — From a pastel by Countess Feo Gleichen. | voyp y 
in their same old clothes, for they have nothing else to put]” [hi 


on their backs.’ canes 
; spendi 
The story of a unique career j see 


N 1926 was published the biography of that heroic and lovable} — Thi 

man, Sir James Mackenzie, under the title of The Beloved Phys- 
ician. From intimate knowledge Dr. R. McNair Wilson told the 
story of the great heart specialist’s unique career, which cul- 
minated in his invention of the electro-cardiograph. Now, in order | 
to satisfy the more popular demand for this volume, a new edition | 
is to be issued at a cheaper price. 








| Yo 
; : ; - 1 | tothe 
HOSE Utopians, who might more precisely be called Incorrigible | wy ¢, 
Optimists, who look forward to the absolute elimination of } 14 
disease from civilised life, are entitled to some satisfaction from | ,,...., 
the fact that Small-pox has been generally abolished and that the | sireet. 


A healthy sign of the times 


ravages of Tubercular disease have become definitely reduced. } DELH 
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HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT LINGUIST 


Remarkable Success of New Pelman Method of 


ors Learning French, Italian, Spanish and German 
¢ 
yy the REMARKABLE success has been achieved by the famous Pelman 


Institute with its new system of teaching French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish without the use of English. 

People who have failed to learn languages by any other method are 
witing to say that the new Pelman plan has enabled them to master all 
those difficulties which formerly prevented them from ‘ getting on’ with 
French, Italian, German or Spanish. 

Here are a few reports from readers who have adopted this method :— 

‘T have only been learning German for five months; now I can not 


n has 
on 
Lerset 


oO 


only read it but also speak it well.’ (G. M. 148.) 
‘In three months I have already learnt more Italian than I should 
have learnt in many years of study in the usual way.’ (1. M. 124.) 


‘This is the easiest and quickest way of learning languages. In eight 
months I have learnt as much Spanish as I learnt French in eight years 
at school.’ (S. K. 119.) 

‘We were only in Paris eight days, and I found my pleasure greatly 
augmented by being able to speak and understand almost everything. The 
Pelman method is the only way to learn Foreign languages.’ (P. 101.) 
} Amongst the advantages of the new method are the following :— 
First. It enables you to learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, 
Italian in Italian, and German in German. No English is employed, and 
consequently there is no translation. 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. You learn 
the words you require by using them, and in such a way that they stay in 
your mind without effort. 

put} Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The Pelman method 
, enables you to read, write, speak and understand a Foreign Language without 
spending months studying dreary grammatical rules. You absorb the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

ble} This new method is explained in a little book entitled ‘The Gift of 
Tongues.’ There are four editions 
of this book. The first describes 
the method of learning French ; 
the second the method of learning 
yerman; the third the method of 
learning Spanish; and the fourth 
the method of learning Italian. 
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Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu. 
| You can have a free copy of any one of these by writing for it to-day 
Je | t0 the Pelman Institute, 103 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 

\W.C.1. State which edition (French, German, Spanish or Italian) you want, 

) and it will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 

| Overseas Branches : PARIS : 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas.s NEW YORK: 71 West 45th 
Street. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers. 
d,} DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CALCUTTA : 57 Park Street. 
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They may also take encouragement from the fact that it is now 
possible to estimate the extent of the progress made in the fight 
against that most fatal and terrible of the diseases of our day, IR 
Cancer. It is a healthful sign that a British Empire Cancer S s 
Campaign has been established under the leadership of the Mar- p 
quess of Reading, Lord Dawson of Penn and Sir John Bland- } young 
Sutton, who ate assisted by all the leading surgeons, doctors ) hold o 
and men of science interested in the subject, to carry on the fight | and d 
against Apollyon. The Official Report of the Campaign, to be} Th 
issued shortly—The Truth about Cancer—traces the facts and } coveri 
prospects frankly, and there can be no mistaking the extraordinary | of whi 











value, to the life of the Nation, of those proceedings. Truly, it | A: 
is pleasant to be an Optimist when the authorities see their way he 
to be encouraged. * | defect 
| Fears, 

Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson’s Autumn thriller | of Wi 
YSTERIES within mystery complicate the plot and absorb ars 
Mi reader’s interest in Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson’s autumn = 
novel, The Lost Golfer. He was lost, —. 
our hero, most mysteriously, as he | Tact 
went practising his mashie shots along . a 
the fringe of the links. He had but quent 
lately been vainly seeking the solution W 
of another mystery—the kidnapping dies 
of a girl from a big London house. vour | 
He fell victim of a brutal violence | the A 
more like the fate of some evil-doer f In 
of the Middle Ages than a happen- and r 
ing in the life of a quiet London T 
solicitor to-day. How these two dis- Cours 
appearances were intertangled provides If 


' 
' 
i 
Horace G. Hutcutnson. | 
' 


the reader with food for conjecture 
and possible solutions to the mystery until the very last chapter. , mind. 
; ; : 103 1 

The Newest Volume in the Wisdom of the East Series mae 
7. Buppuist Pizcrim’s Procress, written one hundred years | Effici 
before Bunyan’s immortal allegory, is the unique possession | fora 

of the people from China to Japan, and Miss Helen M. Hayes has Det 
now made a translation for the Western half of the world. It is 4 # willb 
drama of spiritual evolution, from stone monkey to Buddhahood. | pyers, 
The chief characters are Sun The Monkey, Hiuen Tsiang the Mas- | — 
ter of the Pilgrims, Chu the Pig, the White Dragon Horse and the LI 
i 

i 

i 
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‘TAKE UP PELMANISM’ 


000 seeee, 


now Sir John Foster Fraser’s Appeal—How 
fight to Kill Depression and Morbid Thoughts 
day, | GTR JOHN FOSTER FRASER, F-R.G.S., the well-known author and 
necer special correspondent, is a great believer in the value of Pelmanism. 
Mar- ‘Pelmanism is genuinely sieniie:” he says. ‘ It brings swiftness to the 


and- young and brightens and sharpens the man who thinks decay is laying 
tors } hold a him. It will not make the dunderhead into a statesman, but it will 
ight | and does provide a plan whereby we can make the best of our qualities.’ 
» be The Pelman Course contains the results of the latest Psychological dis- 
and } coveries and is fully explained in a book entitled ‘ The Efficient Mind,’ a copy 
rary | of which can be obtained, free of cost, by any reader who writes for it to-day. 
y, it | A course of Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent powers and develops 
way pe to the highest point of efficiency. It banishes such weaknesses and 
lefects as—Depression, Shyness, Timidity, Forgetfulness, Unnecessary 
' Fears, Indefiniteness, The * Inferiority Complex,’ Indecision, Weakness 
| of Will, Pessimism, Procrastination, Morbid Thoughts, which interfere 
with the effective working- -power of the mind, and in their place it develops 
positive, vital qualities such as: Concentration, Observation, Optimism, 
Cheerfulness, Judgment, ‘initiasiek: Will-Power, Decision, Resourcefulness, 
) Organising Power, Presence of Mind, Courage, Self-Confidence, Self-Control, 
' Tact, Reliability, Driving Force, and a Reliable Memory. 

By developing these qualities you add to your Efficiency and conse- 
quently to your Karning Power. 

What is equally important (as a result of cultivating your senses, getting 
your mind in order and acquiring a healthy mental outlook), you also increase 
your happiness and develop a finer appreciation of the hineliea of Nature, 
| the Arts, and Life generally. 

In a sentence, Pelmanism enables you to live a fuller, richer, happier, 

_ and more successful existence. 
This is borne out by the letters received from those who have taken the 
' Course, many of which are quoted in ‘ The Efficient Mind.’ 





orb 
mn 


If, therefore, you wish to make the fullest use of the 
powers now lying latent or only semi-developed in your 
€f. “mind, you should write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 

103 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, 
and by return you will receive a free copy of ‘ The 
ars | Efficient Mind,’ and particulars enabling you to enrol fe 
on | for a course of Pelmanism on specially convenient terms. JQ 


E 
t 
' 
i 







1as Readers who can callat the Institute will be cordially welcomed. The Chief Consultant 
$4 will be delighted to have a talk with them, and no fee will be charged for his advice. 
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Monk Sand. From the ridiculous to the sublime, with laughter 
and the siren voices of temptation calling, and the solemn roll of 
Buddhist psalm, the story moves between two worlds and drifts 
at last into the Western Paradise. 
A new Scottish novelist 
M: RosBert CRAIG is a new recruit to the ranks of Scottish 
novelists and in his first book, Lacy Flockhart, he tells a 
powerful tale of unusual interest. Lucy comes of a queer heritage, 
hot Spanish blood and a feeble-minded father, and she has ambi- 
tions much beyond her station in an Ayrshire village. Mr. Craig 
portrays her life there and in Glasgow with close attention to 
reality and with striking psychological insight. Self-centred as are 
her thoughts and unrestrained as are her actions, so skilfully | 
is her story told that the reader’s interest and even sympathy | 
is held throughout. 





Two charming Kathleen Norris novels 


tT has been said that Saturday’s Child is Mrs. Kathleen Norris’s 

best novel, but this prolific author has written so many fascin- 
ating studies of womanhood that opinion is bound to differ on | 
that point. However, it is undoubtedly a most charming story, } 
as is also Certain People of Importance, and these two books are 
now beginning a new lease of life in Murray’s Popular Three-and- 
Sixpenny Novels. 


Next Month ; 


[ en CoRNHILL MAGAZINE for November will contain among} 
other contributions, a further instalment of Cha/lenge, by 
Lord Gorell ; Racial Chess, a study of the relations between the 
white man and the African native, by Prof. Julian Huxley; a 
further essay in the series Hours in Undress, by Laurie Magnus; and 
the opening portion of a notable literary find—the unpublished 
Letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, whose 
private counsellor and almoner he was for many years in het 
charitable works. These letters, which vividly illustrate a most 
attractive side of the writer’s character, are printed by permission 
of Sir Henry Dickens, K.C., and edited by Mr. C. C. Osborne,/ 
secretary and biographer of the Baroness. ’ 
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CHALLENGE. 
BY LORD GORELL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TuE seconds beat heavily down upon Cecilia as her eyes watched 
the tail-light of the train dwindle to a speck and then suddenly 
disappear. Not till then did she gain any direct consciousness of 
the situation in which she had so impulsively placed herself. She 
came up, as it were, out of the surging waters of disillusionment 
to find herself leaning over a paling beside a railway line, in solitude, 
darkness, and cold. Behind her was the confused blackness of a 
big clump of rhododendrons standing at the edge of a coppice ; 
on either side of her in front stretched the now silent dimness of 
the track. There was no wind and not a sound. She was in the 
depths of the country, .and, except only that she had understood 
from her journey that in a few minutes more the train would have 
borne her into the station at Dorminster Junction, she had not 
the remotest idea where she now stood. She was entirely without 
luggage, and had not acted upon the formulation of any plan. 
She shivered and clutched her coat closely round her. She had 
that at least and was relieved: not only would she not take cold 
but it was a notable emblem of respectability. It was her husband’s 
gift—how unbelievable already that seemed—a magnificent sable 
coat that had lapped her round, so she had felt when she first had 
slipped it on, like the warm strength of his love. Now in circum- 
stances so altered she would not of course retain it; she would 
send it back somehow as soon as she could find means to do so 
without giving any indication or clue as to herself—on that already 
she was adamant. For the present she would keep it, and in grate- 
ful recognition of its material comfort ignore the stab of its origin. 
That point settled, she gathered her mind resolutely upon the 
present. The past could wait; the future could be met as it came. 
Where was she now? That was the first question to be resolved. 
And at the next instant, how was she to Account for herself when 
she did discover where she was ? 
These two questions began to toss about noisily in her ears, and 
VOL. LXIX.—No. 412, N.S. 25 
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out of the agitation was immediately born a third: when she had 
discovered where she was and had accounted for being there, what 
was she to do for food and lodging? Hardly had she prepared 
for herself this test of her impulsive flight, hardly had she begun 
to wonder whether, even if she had known it meant starvation, 
she would still have acted similarly under the shock of disenchant- 
ment, before she gave a sudden little cry of recollection. She had 
left the train for an unlocated spot in darkness without luggage 
and with only the clothes in which she stood, but by a happy 
circumstance she was not penniless. She had had one sharply 
outlined recollection of an incident in her afternoon, after her 
wedding and before her departure, the vision of her new Uncle 
George that had driven irrecoverably into her mind the certainty 
that the little unknown boy was a Harland ; now she had a second, 

To her, as she still stood pale in the darkness by the track, 
came another new relation, one of the many of this large 
and wealthy family that had that afternoon—for so short a 
time—claimed her for its own. Just as she was departing, a 
moment before her sentimental friend had given her that gushing 
farewell note, one half of which had wrought such a change in John 
Harland, she had been stopped by a queer, little, eccentric figure 
in a short-waisted, bottle-green dress and a little poke bonnet— 
Aunt Emily—of whom she had already heard as ‘ queer and dear 
and terribly rich now she’s a widow: never had a penny to spend 
before.’ What had Aunt Emily said? The dry quaver of the 
old voice, whispering in her ear, reached her afresh out of the 
darkness: ‘ Put this in your pocket, my dear; I know what it 
is having to ask for everything. It’s bad enough always; but on 
your honeymoon it’s hateful. Don’t spoil him and have a happy 
time.’ And, as she had whispered, ‘ Aunt Emily’ had pushed an 
envelope into her hand. Cecilia had thrust it into her new hand- 
bag, just as she did a moment later her friend’s note, and both 
had passed immediately out of mind: material things were of the 
least importance possible. But at the station, needing a handker- 
chief, she had seen the envelope in her bag, and remembered it 
sufficiently to take a casual glance inside. She had seen that it 
contained some notes, and murmuring to herself, ‘ What a kind old 
dear !’ had forgotten it. Now once more it was vivid in her mind. 
She had seen it again as she felt for the note to scribble those few 
terrible words of good-bye to her husband ; it was in the bag that 
dangled on her wrist now in the darkness. 
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Cecilia was in the dark, in unknown country, and alone; but 
the night was clear, she was warmly clothed, and she had money 
—how much she did not know, but enough for a night’s lodging 
at the very least. She had not placed herself in desperate straits 
by her flight. Though the cause of that flight remained, though 
her whole being felt raw, this chance was at any rate so much 
better than it might have been that insensibly her spirits were less 
weighed down within her. She felt still like a creature that had 
been trapped and caged and had managed to break out, but now 
like one that had its cunning to trust to worthily to avoid 
recapture. 

She shivered again, though not with cold, like a high-spirited 
animal before a race, and abandoned thought for action. One 
glance around was sufficient to assure her that, though the country 
stretched in its silent darkness on all sides, her choice of route was 
strictly limited. To endeavour to make her way through the 
coppice or across the fields was unthinkable; she would arrive 
nowhere and would probably break her leg, if not her neck. She 
must take to the line, the track of which she could dimly make out, 
until that led her to a road or lane. She must go either to the left 
or to the right, so much was decided for her. Which should she 
choose? It seemed immaterial, but there was this difference 
between the two directions, that to the left led her back through 
the still, untroubled country through which she had been borne 
in the train, and that to the right led onward towards Dorminster 
Junction ; by her hurried reckoning she was still some miles from 
that and need have no fear, if she went in that direction, of running 
straight into a zone of inquiry, and it was probable that at no 
great distance houses, or at any rate cottages, would begin. There 
was but one disadvantage in proceeding to the right, namely, that 
a hundred paces or so ahead loomed faintly the light of the signal- 
box that had played its brief part in the tragedy of her marriage ; 
she had no wish to be stopped or questioned. It seemed hardly 
probable, however, that she would run any serious risk of either— 
and ordinary risks she must quickly learn in these novel circum- 
stances and surroundings to face with equanimity. Cecilia decided 
to move to the right and steal past the signal-box. 

Movement proved more difficult than she expected. To step 
accurately from sleeper to sleeper was not easy, and not to step 
from sleeper to sleeper was far from comfortable. Cecilia tripped 
and stumbled along some fifty or sixty yards, and was just begin- 
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ning to get into the way of it when the door of the signal-box was 
flung open and what seemed by contrast to be a great sword-shaft 
of light leapt from it up the line. Cecilia thought herself discovered, 
and in quick trepidation spun round, caught her foot, and fell, 
She picked herself up in an instant, and turned and fled with 
rapidity and fortunate precision of footstep away from the signal- 
box up the line; but out of the night came a startled volley of 
questions, succeeded by some profanity as voicelessly the 
intruding vision scurried away. 

Cecilia was seriously alarmed: she felt sure that she would be 
pursued, caught, and questioned. She was vaguely aware that 
trespassing on a railway line was an offence, but that was not what 
alarmed her; that could probably be settled by the payment of 
a fine. What was serious was that she could hardly ‘hope to be 
allowed to depart without satisfying her captor’s curiosity. With 
the utmost speed of which she was capable she fled along the line 
until her breath was coming in great gasps and all pursuit seemed 
momentarily to have died away. But she could not trust to its 
relinquishment. She dropped to a walk but still proceeded rapidly, 
searching the outlying darkness anxiously for a break that should 
signify a road. The track seemed to stretch endlessly before her ; 
she grew hot and weary and despairing. How futile it all was! 
Her wedding evening—impossible! The thought, however, stimu- 
lated her; incongruously it touched the submerged strength of 
her sense of humour. Wryly, and yet genuinely, laughter was 
forced out of her lips. And at that moment she came to a gate- 
way, looming palely on either side of the track. 

Peering with all her power, Cecilia could make out that, though 
she was still among fields, yet the path on the side of the gate was 
sufficiently marked to be followed. She slipped over in a moment 
and melted into the security of the field. It was strangely warm 
and comforting, but it was also extremely dark; she had to pick 
her way with great care to avoid losing all sense of the path, which 
was hardly more than a line of cart-ruts. She held on her way 
with a growing sense of desperation, and was at last rewarded. 
The cart-ruts led down to a further gate, and this opened on to a 
lane. It was intensely dark in the lane; only by looking upwards 
to the sky could Cecilia progress. The moment she looked down 
she was into one of the flanking hedges. It seemed a century 
before there was any change in the world, and she was beginning 
to fancy herself a disembodied spirit moving in unreality when the 
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lane debouched into a small road, hard-metalled to the feet and 
less opaque to the eye. 

Still there were no lights, no sounds or other evidences of neigh- 
bouring humanity. Knitting her brows, closing her lips together 
tightly, Cecilia set off along the road. It was a night of beauty, 
clear and very cold ; the air came frostily against her face, adding 
to the unreality. Against the sky stood out boldly the rich traceries 
of the flanking elms and the blobby strength of a group of tall 
pines. On another occasion Cecilia would have drawn in deep 
breaths rejoicingly and noted with rapture the outlined beauty ; 
it was just such an hour as ordinarily she most loved. Now she 
toiled on, unnoticing. She was weary, she was muddy, she was 
increasingly conscious of hunger; all mental sensations were 
yielding place to physical distress. 

Cecilia had plodded along dourly for many minutes, seemingly 
on the longest loneliest highway in Europe, when, on rounding a 
corner, she came suddenly and without preparation upon her fellow- 
mortals. Standing by a gate that led downward to a group of 
farm buildings were a couple of men, one leaning over a bicycle 
as he exchanged parting words with the other. In the darkness 
Cecilia could make out little except that they were apparently 
labourers. She had instantly to decide whether to speak or pass, 
and, utterly weary of her lost and homeless state, spoke on the 
impulse without giving thought to the oddity of her unexplained 
appearance. 

‘Can you tell me where I am, please, and where I can get shelter 
for to-night ?’ 

The slow colloquy had already broken off at her approach ; at 
her words there was a puzzled silence. She broke it impatiently. 

‘Is that a farm down there ?’ 

Cecilia received no more than a non-committal sound in the 
throat of the nearest man that might have signified equally dissent 
as assent and could not be reduced to spelling in any language. 

“Where am I?’ repeated Cecilia with irritation. 

‘Little Pedlington it be, miss—leastways——’ 

‘T’ve lost my way,’ she cut in decisively. ‘Can I get a room 
and food ?’ 

This direct and reiterated question obviously produced deep 
doubt, even suspicion. The yokel with the bicycle who had not 
spoken continued to stare open-mouthed; the other pushed his 
hat well back and scratched his head in grievous perplexity. Cecilia 
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with difficulty restrained her impetuous desire to strike them both 
into life with blows. 

‘You'll have to ask t’ missus,’ at last spoke the man nearest 
to her. ‘I doan’t fairly know.’ 

‘Down there ?’ 

‘ Aye.’ 

Indignant and acutely conscious of her plight, Cecilia waited 
for no more. She whirled on her heel, pushed past the two bewil- 
dered men and walked swiftly down to the farm, cudgelling her 
weary brain energetically to the inevitable task of trying to explain 
herself reasonably to unimaginative, suspicious strangers. 

The farmer’s wife who came to her knockings was as slow- 
minded and as puzzled as the two men in the road, but at the 
door Cecilia had the aid of the lamp-beams which removed her 
immediately from the category of the improvident vagrant. She 
was invited in with curiosity, and sank into a chair in the warm, 
lighted kitchen with an extraordinary sense of relief. 

She began wearily to invent or rather to adapt—the flights of 
pure invention were by this time quite beyond her. She explained 
that she had been travelling and had got out of ‘the car’; by 
some mistake it had gone on without her. She had lost her way 
in the dark, she had no idea where she was; all she asked was 
food and shelter for the night; she could pay. The whole story 
sounded to her, as she heard her voice uttering it, incredibly thin ; 
but what did it matter? Some degree of suspicion she could not 
avoid, but as long as it was not so great as to cause her eviction 
she did not care. 

The farmer’s wife was curious but without the intelligence to 
question shrewdly ; her husband, who lumbered in after finishing 
his interrupted colloquy at the gate, was more intelligent, but less 
interested. There was a room—not over-comfortable and as stuffy 
as a window, long and tightly fastened, could keep it—but a room 
adequate for rest. There was food—not delicate or varied, but 
abundant, its one drawback being that it was not possible to obtain 
it either in silence or in solitude. But at last, battered by the 
surmises and commiserations of the farmer’s wife and embarrassed 
by the abysmally stolid stare of the farmer, Cecilia could rise from 
her meal and seek her room and her rest. 

Into the first, by flinging back the window after a struggle, she 
could let the cool serenity of the night; the second, without a 
struggle, came unexpectedly to her rescue. So weary she was, 
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both in mind and body, that for all the strangeness and for all the 
devastation of her happiness she fell asleep in the youth of her 
twenty-three years before she had taken advantage of her solitude 
to dwell upon the whirligig of the past few hours or to plan the 
course of those immediately to come. 


CHAPTER VII. 


To those who have not merely youthfulness of years but the greater 
gift of the spirit of youth within them, to awake is always an 
adventure ; and, when the awakening is in a strange room, then 
it is clothed in a glamour which, however transient, is yet real ; 
a new day has been begun in new surroundings, and to novelty 
everything is possible. 

Cecilia was awakened in the chilly dimness of a November dawn 
by the many sounds of the resumption of life upon a farm. A 
cock crowed with astonishing verve, fowls began a clucking which 
was both melodious and melancholy, dogs barked, heavy boots 
passed clatteringly along below her window, slow voices were raised 
in exhortation and command. For a few seconds she lay without 
realisation, then memory came flooding her. She sat up in bed 
suddenly, with all the turmoil and cataclysm of the past few hours 
vividly before her. It was the garment in which she found herself 
even more than the room in which she lay that brought to her most 
acutely the consciousness of an adventure: instead of any of the 
delicate softnesses that she had bought so recently with such a 
feeling of diffident unreality, she had upon her the coarse, stiff 
nightgown which was all she had been able to borrow to enable 
her to undress. Misery, disillusion, a sense of waste and distress 
crowded upon her as her thoughts rushed to the man she had 
married and left, the husband who had sprung up to crown her 
world and had crashed almost within the hour—that was inevitable, 
and with a fierce little twisting of her shoulders Cecilia accepted 
the destruction and fought against self-pity ; for assistance in that 
fight she clutched, as a most incongruous ally, the stiff, uncomfort- 
able nightgown. That she should ever find herself so clothed ! 
That was a cause for astonishment first, and then for humour: 
let her extract humour from whatever source she could, there was 
likely to be little of it left in life for her now. She examined the 
ugly garment with interest, fixing her mind deliberately upon a 
brief attempt to visualise the circumstances of its habitual owner. 
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It was a gallant attempt, but foredoomed ; it was not possible 
for her by any such conscious device to postpone for more than a 
few seconds the problems of reality that were merely waiting for 
her complete wakefulness to arise and harass her. Acting on an 
impulse that at the moment had seemed to be quite uncontrollable, 
she had severed herself hastily, even dramatically, from her hus- 
band. That was an act which could never be explained away or 
amended ; it was done and must be accepted. She had awakened 
to a new day, in a strange place, without fellowship. She must 
take hold of the newness with both hands, and out of it build a 
citadel or lose herself feebly in the waves of cowardice that were 
greedily at hand to envelop her. 

She lay down in bed again, snuggling in the coarse sheets as 
best she could against the November cold, and with all her courage 
and with the special resilience of her youth set herself to think 
forwards and not to cast unavailing eyes at the lacerated hopes 
behind her. What was she to do! Sneak back to London as 
though the ceremony of yesterday had never taken place? That 
was hardly the answer. Not only was there no particular reason 
for such a return, no home or relations to receive her, but the 
revisitation of any of her former haunts would be the surest way 
to discover herself again to her husband. Unconsciously she 
adopted that last magic word in her thoughts, and then on the 
realisation revoked it with deliberation. She had no husband; she 
was that oddity of any social structure, a married woman and yet 
neither widow nor wife. She must not make use of the word 
‘husband’: it must die in her thoughts as it had died in her life 
—let her say to herself simply, that if she returned to the places 
and ways that had known her she would inevitably be found by 
Sir John Harland. If he sought for her, that was ; but would he ? 
That was a question Cecilia was wholly unprepared to answer ; 
she did not know, she could not create in her imagination a vision 
of his reception of the fact that she had slipped out of his life. And 
it was of no avail to think of it: it was only pain and weakness. 

When Cecilia had travelled thus far in her mind she realised 
that, great as the distance seemed, she had in fact advanced but 
little to a conclusion. She had definitely settled that she could 
not, or at any rate she would not, return to London and her past ; 
but it was nevertheless a negative decision. Having made it, she 
realised more poignantly than ever before in her life, even than 
in the days immediately following her father’s death, how utterly 
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alone and friendless in the world she was. However heart-sicken- 
ing, it was literally true that, excluding John Harland and all the 
many relations and friends who derived from him and were now 
accordingly equally removed from her, there was not one person 
left on earth to whom she really mattered and in whom, in her 
sudden tragic isolation, she could trustfully confide. She thought 
of the girl who had thrust the note into her hands; was either of 
them of any real importance to the other? A little sentiment, 
nothing more. The girl was as little to her as she was quite sure 
she was to the girl. And that was her nearest and dearest ! 

She had flung away, then, everything by her act of violent 
impulse—love, friends, wealth, all were irretrievably lost to her. 
Did she regret it? The necessity, but not the reaction to the 
necessity. With a fierceness of animation that was oddly incon- 
gruous with the chill lifelessness of the darkened room, she told 
herself that, were it to do again, she would do it without the slightest 
hesitation. She had acted inevitably, strictly in accordance with 
the height of her ideals. Nor had she lost love by her act—not 
real love: that could never have been in her possession as she had 
supposed it to have been. 

She stirred sharply with all the weight of her unhappiness 
returned upon her, then once again by an effort of will cast it behind 
her. She must never look back. Memory was synonymous with 
pain; she must go forward, re-creating her life from that hour as 
though she were born again. The one great reason compelled and 
all the minor circumstances conspired to assist. She had given up 
the rooms that had shared the briefly flowering beauty of her joy ; 
she had resigned her appointment and her humble place was filled. 
There was nothing and no one to claim or need her return. She 
would go forward as stoutly as she could intothe unknown. What- 
ever befell her, it could not be worse than the calamity that had 
overtaken her already. 

Having so concluded, Cecilia felt less overwhelmed. The day- 
light was strengthening, a thin shaft of frosty light was slowly 
elongating itself upon the wall, the world around her had long been 
active. She, it appeared, the unknown wanderer into the unknown, 
was forgotten in the more immediate, normal necessities of farm- 
labour ; no matter, she must find it as natural to be forgotten as 
it had been since her father’s death and before the short interlude 
of her importance. Even if she- were in fact Lady Harland, she 
was of no greater consequence than if she had never ceased to be 
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Miss Brooke. Since the fact was based upon illusion, it had better 
cease to be recognised as fact; it was at least equally true that 
she had not in reality ever ceased to be Miss Brooke. She would 
be herself again. She was plunging into the unknown; it could 
matter to no one but herself. She worked first her engagement 
ring and then her wedding-ring off her finger with energy and sprang 
out of bed, once more Cecilia Brooke. 

She unlatched the blind, which flew up suddenly to reveal 
to her the new world. It was a cold world with the white frost 
on the roof of the barn opposite and in the depressions of the hum- 
mocky field beyond, but it was not an unpleasant world. The 
pale sun was doing its best in its first hour of light to beautify and 
invigorate ; sounds rang in the still air with a crisp distinctness ; 
branches, bare of leaves and motionless, made attractive designs 
of tracery against the sky; and the air was clean—to the lungs 
of one accustomed to London quite astonishingly refreshing. To 
the wreck of all her affections Cecilia no longer added weariness 
of body; she ached in unusual places from the hardness of the 
bed, but she felt physically renewed and ready for the battle that 
life must henceforth be. 

She closed her window, conscious at last that she was growing 
cold standing at it staring out upon the farm-yard and the fields, 
and turned to her dressing-table. On it, carelessly laid down with 
the utter weariness with which she had come to bed, lay her little 
hand-bag: for the first time since her dropping from the train 
Cecilia felt sufficiently face to face with realities to have a keen 
curiosity as to the extent of her resources. Some notes, so much 
alone she remembered : what had Aunt Emily, (‘ terribly rich now 
she’s a widow, never had a penny to spend before,’) thought a 
reasonable sum to present to her new niece in so eccentric and yet 
so kind a way? The answer to the question suddenly assumed 
amazingly large proportions: Cecilia, who had almost felt a while 
before as though nothing could ever matter to her again, grew quite 
excited as she seized and opened the bag. She could scarcely 
restrain a rueful smile as she remembered how casually she had 
glanced inside the envelope at the station: did the value of money 
increase as all other values fell? It was a humiliating reflection. 
The crackle of notes switched her mind from philosophy : she drew 
out of the envelope a thicker bundle than she had imagined it 
contained. Five-pound notes, and quite a number of them. She 
counted rapidly—twenty: that made a hundred pounds! Why 
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—it was a fortune! How odd it was to be so rich now, at a time 
when she was so absolutely destitute in respect of all that mattered ! 
Cecilia’s standards of wealth had had no time to be assimilated to 
those of the Harlands: as a Brooke she had always been poor. A 
hundred pounds represented the purse inexhaustible. 

Dear Aunt Emily! How very, very kind! Somehow, some 
day Cecilia would find means to thank her and tell her how much 
her sudden unexpected gift had really meant: it did not then 
occur to her that possibly neither the thanks nor the news would 
be well received since the gift had been applied to the purpose of 
flight. A hundred pounds! With that sum in her possession the 
decision to which she had already come was made quite easy: all 
necessity for any return to London was obviated; the one great 
obstacle to going forward as she was, namely, absence of any 
luggage, could now be simply overcome, and, even when re-equipped 
with immediate necessities, she would have some money in hand. 
It was all so much, much more straightforward than it might have 
been that Cecilia’s spirits rose a little from the depths of her lone- 
liness, and, exhilarated at once by the cold air and by action, she 
dressed hastily and, taking her fur coat on her arm, went down- 
stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue kitchen of the farm-house, which overnight had seemed to 
Cecilia so warm and well-lit and welcoming, bore to her a very 
different air in the early hour of the November morning. A fire 
was already crackling in the range, but as yet it gave no heat; its 
sputtering light through the bars was sarcastic rather than hospit- 
able, and no rays of sun streamed in to gild the cobwebby ceiling 
or relieve the sombre suggestion of the walls. Through the window 
nothing was to be seen except a dirty piece of yard and some 
straggly, untrimmed laurels : a few morose hens clucked cheerlessly 
outside. 

Cecilia set her mind as bravely as she could against the depress- 
ing influences, flung her coat over a chair, and with a fair disguise 
of good spirits said ‘Good morning’ to the farmer’s wife. The 
latter was clattering about rather drearily, but stopped at Cecilia’s 
entrance and surveyed her slowly with surprise and without pleasure. 
The two women were each of them dressed as they had been on 
the previous evening, after Cecilia in the heat of the kitchen had 
laid aside the splendour of her sable coat—except only that now 
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Cecilia’s hands were ringless. The one was in her smart going- 
away dress with a little hat that seemed to sit almost roguishly 
on her light brown curls ; round her neck ran a slender gold chain, 
at the base of which, tucked in now and hidden as much as possible, 
hung an emerald pendant of great beauty and value—John Har- 
land’s last gift: her shoes still bore upon them the muddy traces 
of her wanderings in the fields by night, but were neat and small 
and obviously new ; her silk stockings delicately matched the dove- 
grey of her dress. The farmer’s wife was in a short, thick, dark 
skirt and a blouse, no longer white, torn at the roughened neck; 
she wore an overall that was spotted with grease and stained with 
dirt ; she had heavy unlaced shoes and coarse ungartered stock- 
ings that fell in awkward creases round her ankles. She was not 
more than a few years senior to Cecilia, but she appeared of an 
older generation. It was the contrast between a poor drudge, 
heavy of jowl and dour of eye, without the energy or the self-respect 
to keep from sinking into the slattern, and a lovely young girl who 
had had the leisure and means to cultivate her beauty and the 
taste to enhance it. Quick and simple as Cecilia’s toilet had been, 
and strained and unhappy as she was, her appearance beside the 
farmer’s wife was that of a flower beside a vegetable. Overnight 
the contrast had passed unnoticed; the room had been lit only 
by the glow of the kitchen-range and the limited circle of a lamp, 
and Cecilia had been a hungry, weary suppliant. In the cold light 
of morning, the one woman given to a renewal of labour, the other 
to freshened youth, the contrast was almost terrible, and the 
farmer’s wife could not escape the sting of its significance. 

‘Thought you’d be still abed,’ she muttered ungraciously. ‘I 
suppose you'll be wanting summat to eat.’ 

Cecilia replied as disarmingly as possible that she seldom ate 
any breakfast: all she would like was a cup of tea and some toast 
or bread and butter. The answer was a grunt which she took to 
be a mollified form of assent. 

‘Want some hot water too?’ was the next enquiry. 

When Cecilia disclaimed the desire to give further trouble and 
said that she had already used the cold water in her room, the 
woman conveyed the impression of being disillusioned as to the 
claims of her odd visitor to gentility. She said nothing, but with 
an ill grace began noisily to set the table. 

Cecilia had come down anxious to be friends with everyone 
who would give her the least encouragement; she was in great 
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need of ordinary human sociability. She was rebuffed and chilled 
by her obvious unwelcomeness, but after a moment tried hard to 
thrust the impression from her as of no importance. She told 
herself that it was even rather fortunate; it would enable her to 
leave the more readily. But she was still too raw from the terrible 
wound her heart had received not to feel acutely any further pressure 
of ungentle humanity. She sat down thinking rather bitterly to 
herself how little anyone need envy her, and waited for her break- 
fast in a silence that the farmer’s wife did nothing to break. 

When a meal was at last set before her, Cecilia felt it safe to 
seek further information and, drawing up her chair to the table, 
asked, as casually as she could contrive, fora map. A map? She 
was speedily made aware that such a thing was unknown in Little 
Pedlington: maps were for travellers and, even since the rise to 
wealth of Mr. Henry Ford, farmers did not fall into that category. 

‘The lady wants a map, George,’ explained the woman in 
cynical amusement to her husband, who, to Cecilia’s discomfiture, 
had lounged in and taken up a stand against the wall opposite, the 
better to gaze stolidly upon her. ‘ Wants to know where she be, 
I reckon,’ 

‘This be Little Pedlington,’ volunteered George as though that 
were the summit of all necessary knowledge. ‘ Leastways,’ he 
conceded, after reflection, ‘ that be the village, like. This be Lotton 
Farm.’ 

Cecilia had no wish to repeat her interruption of the previous 
evening: rest, food, and daylight combined had removed all 
impatience from her. She listened as though with interest, and 
then sought necessary knowledge, a slow and irritating process. 
After a length of time, however, Cecilia discovered that she was some 
eleven miles from Dorminster Junction and seven from the market- 
town, Leomouth, which was the metropolis of the farmer’s life. 

She had already decided to avoid Dorminster Junction : it was 
there, if anywhere, that she would be sought for. She expressed 
her wish to get to Leomouth as soon as possible: seven miles was 
a long step and, eager as she had grown for solitude, she was reluctant 
to set out on foot. 

‘I’m goin’ in there now,’ said George. ‘That’s what I come 
in for.’ 

How like an English yeoman, thought Cecilia with humorous 
exasperation: he might have saved all the talking if he had only 
said as much at first. 
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There was room for her in front, it appeared, and of her im- 
mediate difficulties only one now remained, that of payment for 
her night’s shelter and her food. She had no money on her at all 
except her bundle of five-pound notes, and, though their production 
vastly enhanced her prestige, they were regarded with a blend of 
suspicion and cupidity that was disquieting. 

Muttering that she did not rightly know what to charge, that 
she was not used to taking strangers, had only done it to oblige, 
and other nebulous hints as a basis for extortion, the farmer’s wife 
took away one of the notes and, after keeping Cecilia waiting so 
many minutes that it seemed improbable that there would be a 
reappearance, returned reluctantly with three dirty notes of one 
pound each, and ten shillings in silver, which it was obvious she 
had brought as the correct change. Cecilia was in no position to 
argue: it was robbery, but it might have been worse. That was 
a consolatory line of thought into which, as she was vaguely aware, 
she was already tending to fall; it spelt indifference or at least 
resignation to evil: but it was true. She stretched out her hand, 
intending to take the change and put it in her hand-bag without 
a word, when the woman said acutely : 

‘That’s not countin’ George’s driving you in to market, o’ 
course.’ 

‘Course not,’ encouraged George, pleased with the sagacity. 

‘That'll be a pound,’ added his wife stubbornly. 

‘A pound!’ exclaimed Cecilia with indignation. 

‘ You don’t go for less, do ’e, George ? ’ was the cunning rejoinder. 
‘Takin’ you away from work an’ all.’ 

For an instant Cecilia hesitated: was every one now going to 
prove a harpy to a girl in difficulties and alone? If so, she had 
better fight at once. But was it worth it? What did it matter ? 
She was mentally too jaded to argue and physically too reluctant 
to walk seven miles. 

‘Very well,’ she said curtly. ‘As long as I go at once.’ She 
took the remaining notes and the silver before any further onslaught 
on her resources could develop, and, turning with a haughty gesture, 
picked up her coat, walked to the door and went out. Guided by 

the noise of the engine, which showed her conclusively that, as the 
farmer was making ready to go in any case, she had been weak 
not to stand out against the charge of a pound, she found her way 
to the side of an ancient Ford lorry which was quivering and clank- 
ing in the side-yard, and, clambering stubbornly in beside the 
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driver’s seat, waited with what composure she could summon for 
the farmer to be pleased to start. 

He followed her heavily after what seemed to her a long delay 
and, saying by way of apology, more to himself than to her, ‘ Have 
you there soon enough now, miss,’ got in beside her and with 
sundry jerks and heaves they climbed out of the yard, swung into 
the road and left the farm behind them. Until that morning 
Cecilia had always thought of farm-houses as romantic, beautiful, 
and flower-encircled refuges and of their inmates as broad-vowelled, 
simple-minded, generous-hearted folk : Lotton Farm had, she felt, 
effectually disillusioned her. What did it matter? All life was 
disillusion: the sooner it was lived through and over, the better. 

They drove on uncomfortably, Cecilia feeling supremely ridicu- 
lous, dressed in sables, sitting beside a red-faced, corduroyed man 
on the front of a battered old farm-lorry, driving along to a wretched 
little town of whose previous existence she had never heard. 

‘Where d’you want to be set down?’ at last enquired the 
farmer, as a few houses appeared and it was evident they were 
close to Leomouth. 

‘ Anywhere,’ she replied shortly: then, noticing the puzzled 
look that began to spread slowly over his features, she added, 
‘Anywhere in the centre of the town, I mean.’ 

He laughed ruminatively as at a joke to be chewed. ‘I thought 
for a minute you didn’t mind where you went,’ he said after he 
had finished ; ‘and that’d be a fine thing, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘Very,’ she answered curtly, desirous of getting to the end of 
this fantastic drive. 

‘Your friends’ll be wondering about you, shouldn’t wonder,’ 
he went on; ‘ asking all about the place, may be?” He shot her 
a glance of renewed curiosity. 

‘Perhaps. I'll be all right. Don’t you worry about me: I 
know my way about,’ she replied, trying to throw into her tones 
at once politeness and decision. 

“Oh: bin ’ere before. I thought as you were a stranger.’ 

Cecilia did not enlighten him and, to her great relief, conver- 
sation dropped. They were now running into the town and the 
farmer was compelled to give his attention to his steering. 

On reaching what appeared to be the main street Cecilia stopped 
him and, before he could question her further, jumped off the 
lorry, flung him a cold ‘ Thank you’ and walked away purposefully 

as though to a known destination before anything further to say 
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occurred to him. As she went, she wondered at her flare of irrita- 
tion: she was not as a rule so discouraging, but since the episode 
of the payment she had taken an intense dislike to both host and 
hostess. She had looked for kindliness, never had she needed it 
more, and she had been fleeced. She had been received, fed, and 
sheltered, but not out of generosity of heart, solely out of greed. 
The farm might have been the gentle starting-point of new life ; 
instead, it was humiliatingly allied to her most terrible hour of 
disillusion. It had given her no fresh courage; it had merely 
added to her shame. 

She could not, however, walk for an indefinite distance down 
a crowded street: she must quickly make up her mind what it 
was best for her now to do, and do it. When she first stopped 
and turned her head, she was embarrassed to see that the farmer 
had met a crony and was still concerning himself about her and 
encouraging another to do likewise: he was pointing her out and 
speaking with a volubility that he had denied himself to her. She 
decided to take no notice, but to walk on and lose herself to him 
as speedily as she could. Presently a side-turning offered itself : 
she took immediate advantage of it and felt relieved at finding 
herself once more dependent solely on her own exertions. She 
was still, however, far from being at ease: she was dreadfully 
conspicuous, she felt, in her richness of coat and newness of attire ; 
she was proceeding up a small street in an unknown, inconsiderable 
market-town with no other object than to free herself from the 
only person of whom she had the least knowledge. The whole 
situation was absurd and would have been laughable but for the 
melancholy truth that it was based upon her life’s ruin. 

What she had to do, she decided, was to equip herself with 
some clothes, after that to procure a lodging as cheaply as was 
consistent with respectability, and then to see what she could do 
in the way of finding herself work. With these three objects in 
view—the first immediate, the second not necessarily where she 
now was, and the third at a reasonable distance of time, thanks 
to Aunt Emily, and most decidedly not in a noisy, unattractive 
little market-town—Cecilia walked the length of the side-street, 
found herself getting further and further from shops and into a 
region of small, drab cottages, and took the first turning that she 
judged would lead her back to the main street. The spurt of 
energy that had carried her in irritation from the farmer soon died 
away; women stared at her, children gaped at her, once a man 
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looked after her desirously and would have spoken but for the 
damping detachment with which her eyes had rested on him and 
the air of reserved dignity with which she passed. After half an 
hour’s walking, she found herself, tired and growing hot, in a region 
of shops, amongst which those of butchers and provision-merchants 
seemed to predominate unduly, and could begin more precisely her 
search, first for a second-hand suit-case or trunk and then for 
something to put into it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THERE are some periods of our lives which, however important in 
their bearing upon our future, can never in that future be vividly 
recalled. Only in such, out of the dark and dreary plain, emerge 
a few isolated moments which arrested the consciousness at the 
instant of their occurrence and stab the memory afterwards till it 
is these that seem to the looker-back to have been the whole experi- 
ence of those periods. 

There was to Cecilia nothing memorable, nothing even of the 
least interest in all that happened to her for several days after she 
had shaken off the farmer from Lotton and had started to re-equip 
herself—nothing but one moment, and that connected, not with 
that present into which she was seeking so desperately to fling her 
mind but with that past with which, she knew, she had no further 
concern. It was the evening of the second day after her escape 
from the farm: she was sitting in the lounge of a small hotel, 
listless and indifferent to everything about her. In a few minutes 
it would be dinner-time : she would eat something, whatever was 
put in front of her, after that she would kill time somehow with 
a book for an hour or so and then would go to bed; she would not 
sleep, but she could try to rest her linbs at any rate, even if 
her brain would refuse to be subdued. 

The lounge had been empty when she descended into it: now 
it was filling up, at least several people were drifting in and to 
Cecilia in her nervous isolation several people made a crowd. She 
dreaded above all things that they would speak to her: the desire 
she had felt at Lotton Farm for kindly human intercourse had left 
her; the humiliation of that seemed to be far more acute than 
was in any degree reasonable, and she was buttoning herself up 
in the disgust of disillusion against all the world. And it was not 
merely strange women who were frighteningly curious: there were 
VOL. LXIX.—No. 412, N.S. 26 
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a couple of elderly ladies in the hotel whose eyes followed her 
movements and whose lips expressed their silent disapproval ; she 
was young, she was lovely, she was well-dressed, she was intriguing 
in her pallor with the dark patches under her eyes, she wore no 
wedding-ring, and she was alone—they had every possible cause 
for feminine condemnation. But also, and worse, there were men. 
Men stared at her and without disapproval: they smirked and 
ogled her; no one had yet actually done or said anything to give 
offence, but they caused her, even in their silence, to feel insuffi- 
ciently dressed—and the fear that they would speak was always 
present. Cecilia was neither an old-fashioned, ignorant miss, nor 
was she a coward: since her father’s death three years ago she 
had earned her own living and gone about alone carelessly and 
cheerfully. But that was in places familiar to her and with a heart 
unimpaired. Now all was changed : she was a stranger in a hostile 
world, and she was so weary; the very thought of the necessity 
for repelling intrusion or dealing with suggestion appalled her. 
And from all that was in any way suggestive of physical desire 
her whole being now shrank. Man! She never wanted to see or 
speak to another again. 

A youth entered the lounge and, avoiding the two elderly ladies, 
began drifting in Cecilia’s direction. He was quite presentable and 
in earlier ages, before her sun went out, Cecilia would have enjoyed 
an interchange of talk and ideas with him : now, seeing his purpose, 
she felt like a wild animal on which the hereditary enemy, a human 
being, is bearing down. Searching hastily for refuge, she leaned 
forward and seized upon the disordered pages of a daily paper that 
some one had read and flung down on the little table in front of 
her: mechanically she began to read. She had not intended her 
device to be obvious, and was almost ashamed of herself when 
round the edge of the paper she saw the youth check abruptly: 
with heightened colour she bent her head down and fixed her eyes 
on the pages that lay open. Out of the confused welter of print 
a name started out and struck her consciousness so vividly that 
she almost cried aloud, the name with which she was most con- 
cerned and with which she now had nothing to do. ‘Sir John 
Harland and his charming bride,’ she read, ‘ are spending the first 
part of their honeymoon at the delightfully old-world town of 
Matringfield: their stay is, however, not expected to be a long 
one, as they are going shortly to America and intend to be away 
for some months.’ 
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Cecilia started to her feet and threw down the paper: why was 
it allowed to publish such inaccuracies? They were to have been 
at Matringfield, but every one must now know that they were not 
there, both of them at any rate, now. America! There had never 
been the least suggestion of that. ‘ Old-world ’—that silly, over- 
used epithet was enough to stamp the journal in which it appeared. 
In the suddenness of her emotion at being brought face to face so 
unexpectedly with her own might-have-been, she became oblivious 
of the glances that a few moments before had been oppressive : 
she walked abruptly across the lounge to the side-table on which 
lay several newspapers and, picking up The Times, turned with 
hasty, unsteady fingers to the Court page. Her eye ran swiftly 
down the list of social announcements and then she bit her lip 
upon an exclamation of surprise. She read: ‘Sir John and Lady 
Harland have returned to London and are leaving at once for a 
prolonged holiday on the Continent. No letters will be forwarded.’ 

What did that mean? She had sufficient faith in The Times 
to feel that it was improbable that its editor would allow a definite 
statement of that character to be inserted without some authority : 
it read like an announcement sent for insertion by the parties 
concerned. In the last forty-eight hours, try as she would, she had 
been unable to keep her thoughts from dwelling continually upon 
John Harland. Had her note been delivered to him? If it had 
been, how had he taken it? If it had not been, how? And, after 
that, what had he done? Broken his journey abruptly or gone 
on? And then what? These and hundreds of similar questions 
had invaded her and given her no respite. Here at any rate was 
information, if it could be relied on. But the other paper had said 
just as definitely that John Harland and she were at Matringfield : 
part of that must be wrong; she was in the lounge of a second- 
rate hotel, a hundred miles from Matringfield, to prove it. Was 
the other part right or wrong too? Was John there in the quiet, 
old town where they had decided to spend—yes, it was quite correct 
—‘the first part of their honeymoon,’ because there they could 
be undisturbed and at peace together—an impossibility if they 
had gone to either of his country houses—or had he returned to. 
town? And was he now going abroad? What did it matter ? 
Nothing mattered any more ; certainly John Harland, her husband, 
could not matter to her, Cecilia Brooke, any, any more. 

She dropped The Times wearily and picked up The Western 
Morning News. There it was again, again definite and again 
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different: ‘Sir John and Lady Harland, who had arranged to 
spend their honeymoon in the West of England, have been obliged 
to alter their plans owing to the sudden illness of a near relative 
and left for Spain yesterday.’ 

It was puzzling ; the first paragraph said they were going to 
America soon, the second that they were going to the Continent 
at once, and the third that they had already gone to Spain. A 
common idea seemed to underly the statements, varying as they 
were, and all agreed that John and she were together. It had 
therefore not yet become a matter for notoriety that their marriage 
on which so much social gossip had been expended had already 
come to an end in smoke. There was nothing left in the world in 
which Cecilia could any more take pleasure, but she was glad that 
John Harland was thus far at least screened from the ridicule that 
would attach to a man married and deserted in the same afternoon. 
Never in a single one of her thoughts had there been the slightest 
wish for, or intention of, revenge. He had been her king; and, 
even dethroned, she would wish him to be without blemish in the 
eyes of men. Yes, she had a positive feeling of gladness that the 
papers had garbled the accounts of their movements: in a short 
time no one would be interested in her; her news value would 
have evaporated and, as far as the general public were concerned, 
when Sir John Harland reappeared without her, the wife of a day 
could quietly be forgotten. 

The dinner-gong sounded as she stood, gazing still with puzzled 
eyes at the third paragraph. With a start she returned to the 
dismalness of reality and with a spot of colour in each pale cheek 
and a renewed sense of devastation in her heart moved dejectedly 
in to a meal, every mouthful of which was repellent to her. The 
present was more hateful even than before by reason of that un- 
looked for intrusion of the past. 

It was this memory, this episode of the three paragraphs that 
alone had power to live on: it was sufficiently poignant to pierce 
through the armour of indifference that Cecilia strove so hard to 
cast round herself in the days following on her flight. It stood 
out later as the one thing that had really happened in a wilderness 
of days. For the rest, she had blurred visions of her difficult and 
uncertain course. She had shopped not according to her plan but 
as she found it easiest at the time, purchasing only bare necessities 
out of an inborn prudence thai whispered to her that, care for life 
as little as she might, still life went on, and for life money was 
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necessary : she knew, though she gave no mind to it consciously, 
that her little stock of five-pound notes stood between her and a 
cruelty of the world even greater than that which she had suffered 
in her love, and she dribbled them out accordingly. But they 
were uncomfortable possessions: one by one they were produced 
with hesitation, scanned with curiosity and changed with difficulty 
—however simply she lived. 

She had left Leomouth the same afternoon as she had entered 
it: it had nothing that made it of interest or use to her beyond 
the first essential purchases. She had moved on without purpose, 
in a state of unhappy restlessness that would not let her be until 
she was too tired physically to want to move further: she avoided 
towns instinctively at first, and then came to rest in a small one, 
not five miles from the sea, where she resolved first to finish the 
purchasing of her simple wardrobe and then to find work which 
would not only give her something other than her own desolation 
on which to feed but would enable her to put by the rest of her 
capital. She had still, in her little hand-bag, thirteen of her twenty 
notes when she came to this resolution: she was in no straits of 
poverty, but loneliness and uselessness were devouring her like 
acids, She was able to tell herself boidly that she certainly need 
not take uncongenial work, she could afford to pick and choose, 
but work of some kind she must have speedily if she were not to 
lose all spirit. And so by stages she was led towards the house 
of Humphrey Lasker, doctor of medicine, Rosalie his wife, and 
Mostyn their distinctly precious son. 


(T'o be continued.) 















W. H. HUDSON. 
BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Waar we call ‘ literary immortality’ is but the remembrance of 
a few who in a little while will themselves be nameless dust. 
For the man never to be forgotten is, within some counted days, 
sunk in oblivion, and lesser men of the hour surpass his memory. 
Even for the greatest there must in the end be this forgetfulness, 
Can we, whose civilisation even now shakes, perhaps to its final 
fall, be certain that the great men of Greece themselves will be 
reverenced by a flood of new conquerors from the uplands and 
plains of Asia, or Africa? And still we live relatively and cherish 
the belief that the only time that reckons is what we ourselves 
and our children can count upon. Thus it is hard for us to believe 
that such a man as W. H. Hudson, whose passion for life was so 
tremendous, should not for a long time share in that fragile form 
of immortality which is to be remembered by men. 

It is now seven years since Hudson died. When we lost him 
he was seventeen years my senior. He is now no more than ten 
years older than I. It is strange to think, as even the frail may 
long survive the threats of life, that I might even learn to look 
upon him, who taught me so much, as a younger brother who 
indeed died young. For after all, that is the truth. Hudson did 
die young. He had still the brain of a young and ardent naturalist 
and thinker, and a constitution which but for the illness that 
nearly killed him as a boy, might have made him count the years 
of a full century. Some die early and yet go on living in blind 
futility. Some reproduce the thoughts of an ephemeral press and 
believe they think. Their interests are peculiarly personal: it 
is their narrowness which is death itself. But Hudson’s interests 
were almost universal. He taught not so much the brotherhood 
of man as the brotherhood of all living things founded on our 
blood relationship with all that lives. True that he never ran 
any such theory into the ground. He had his hates and resent- 
ments, for he was essentially human. He could have fought 
savagely and to the point of cruelty against cruelty. He did not 
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hate war if it was a fight for freedom and justice. He held that 
any people had its inalienable right to resent dictation. He 
wished to be free and so far as man may be he was free: he had 
at least a free mind. 

I wrote his biography and am not now greatly dissatisfied 
with the portrait. My opportunities were unsurpassed during 
many years and perhaps because I never expected to get to know 
him he did at last in many ways disclose himself. So when rare 
gleams of illumination pierced the strange bright obscurity in 
which he loved to dwell, I was often amazed and sometimes smiled. 
It was not easy for me to write about him, for to write of Hudson 
was almost to write about myself. And still why should I not 
confess here, after seven years of wanting him, how much Hudson 
was to me? No longer have I any to whom I can take all I do 
or try to do. He was like a most wise and excellent elder brother 
to me, and sometimes I was like the son he had not, a son in whom 
he hoped. His appreciation, if it came, was like upland air: 
even his disapproval was never without sympathy or suggestion 
of amendment. I knew that my affection for him was returned, 
and his most unfounded criticism, since even the surest must 
miss the way, never hurt me. 

Hudson was not a scientific man. He never professed to be. 
He was content to remain the observer, the friend, of birds and 
beasts and man himself when man was not vile or cruel. He 
lived therefore on the frontiers of science and lacked patience for 
that extended and intense reading which must be the lot of those 
who, at whatever price or by whatever gate, enter the kingdom 
of science. An adventurer in letters, he admired adventure in 
others, and chuckled when I, greatly daring as I know now, broke 
almost burglariously into that realm. It is now some sixteen 
years since I did so. I should never have ventured into that 
region if it had not been for Hudson. He used me to invent 
hypotheses for him and I recognised that he did so and took it 
as a compliment, and strove to satisfy him. To do that meant 
not merely reliance on my own imagination or general powers 
of fairly logical thinking. It meant much labour. Perhaps I 
may say here that long ago, even when I was a child, I took a 
deep interest in medicine and doctors and all things connected 
with life, though I did not even know such a word as biology 
existed. It is no doubt a very trivial thing to put down, but once, 
when not yet thirteen, I had some occasion at Bedford School 
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for a short holiday and I went by myself very soberly and asked 
our doctor for a medical certificate. ‘ Well, young fellow, and 
what do you want me to put down as your complaint ?’ asked 
the doctor with a cynical smile. ‘I think, sir, you might make 
it nervous debility,’ I replied gravely. He looked at me, burst 
into laughter, slapped his thigh and said, ‘ By God, I will! I 
suppose you are going to be a doctor.’ That, however, was not 
to be my fate, and it was twenty years later when Hudson pushed 
me across the broad borderland which lies between natural history 
and pure science. 

Like a great many other invalids Hudson was not averse from 
discussing his lifelong heart trouble, and to satisfy and to some 
extent reassure him I read up cardiology. Some years later I 
sent him to Sir James Mackenzie, who was a great help to him. 
Sir James wrote to me about his heart condition, for by this time 
I had worked at his own invention, the polycardiograph, with a 
favourite student of his, now, alas, dead. In this way Hudson helped 
to make me into a kind of medico-biological student, a thing which 
had results in the end. He recognised the fact and took a peculiar 
paternal pride in my book, Warfare in the Human Body, which 
he could but partially understand, and he used to get doctors to 
read it with varying results and was accustomed to demand if 
they really understood it all, being immensely delighted if any 
of them found part of it difficult. 

Every one interested in biology knows that Hudson was a 


-}Lamarckian and those who are not may learn to their advantage, 


since biology comes so greatly to the front nowadays, that Lamarck 
held that some at least of the changes, brought about in a function- 
ing organism by the work it does, are inherited. Hudson had a 
mighty scorn of the Neo-Mendelian-Darwinians who utterly denied 
this. So once when I said to him, ‘I suppose I am a kind of 
Lamarckian,’ he almost shouted, or rather piped shrilly, ‘ Of 
course, of course you are!’ I have many good scientific friends 
who sometimes chuckle and as often look grim and sceptical in 
face of heterodox speculations, but in any case are helpful even 
when they damn, rightly or wrongly, what is suggested, but I 
have all the same lost my father, my big brother, in the journey 
through the tangled hills and pathless plains of the animal world. 
Not always was he right and at times he was most obstinately 
wrong, and I often had occasion to groan when it was necessary 
to read much to convince him of a little. 
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Truly I own this is to those who did not know him mere chatter 
and chatter largely about myself. But are not those who know 
a man mirrors or photographs in which to see hin? They may, 
as it were, be mere negatives and unprintable at that, but we may 
so turn about a negative to the light that it becomes a positive. 
It is a pity that George Gissing left no sketch of Hudson. It was 
perhaps one day’s good deed when I brought them together, and 
as it were gave each a twist so that they came home to each other 
where they fitted. For two more unlike men never lived. Gissing 
shied away from the real life he strove to depict. That he depicted 
it as he did shows how he abhorred it, while Hudson drew the living 
world to him and wrapped himself in it as a garment, and could 
be as much a friend to a rat-catcher as to a king of men. But 
both these men loved books and solitude: Gissing the extremest 
solitudes that he knew, though he would have feared the lone- 
liness of the pampa or prairie so dear to Hudson, and could not 
rest long in peace among those who lacked letters. Not always 
was it easy to fit a mood to Gissing’s mood, for Hudson and I 
loved speculation and speculation made Gissing peculiarly uneasy. 
He loathed philosophers and metaphysics, and the uneasy surprises 
of science shook his stability like an earthquake. He turned his 
back upon new things and needed an Augustan age for completion. 
And yet he and Hudson loved and admired each other, not in the 
way of an admiration society but with humour and without any 
loss or denial of criticism. So books may bring all apparent 
opposites together as they chant the praises of the dead who may 
yet live for a little while. 

Hudson was a ‘ materialist ’ and a mystic too. Though techni- 
cally without belief he had many beliefs. But these were never 
held with any religious passion and he lacked, what Gissing in 
spite of his disbelief managed to retain; ‘a theory of some sort of 
purpose in this universe of ours. But it was all the more a won- 
derful universe and he saw, much more clearly we can be assured 
than many bishops and dignitaries see, that a speck of matter was 
in every way as wonderful in itself as the sun or moon or stars. 
Hudson never attributed any of the faint glories of man to a soul. 
Without knowing it he was in many ways a follower of the path 
Spinoza knew. The body, the brain, could do all the body and 
the brain knew ; there was no indignity in the flesh, no degradation 
in being flesh that passed in a few short hours into dull or sparkling 
dust. So he sat upon a tumulus and bade ancient men be his 
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companions and strove to get their stories from them as though 
they still lived. For what he dreamed was for the time all that 
he saw. He had the mystic capacity, on which so much of truth 
and falsehood has been built, which made the world of every 
day sink away from him. This came at some great hours. A 
| flash of sunlight in the blue distances of the downs or the sight 
\of many wild flowers took him where many saints have trodden, 
But he trod there without bleeding feet and came back to a sane 
and glorified world. What wonder that one should miss him! 
For these moments of exaltation were his very often and the 
wilder countryside might open them to him when alone. Only 
thrice in my own life has any hour come to me which gave me 
comprehension. 

For him life seemed very brief. He feared the passage of 
time, the years that eat up a man and rob him of his powers and 
passions. To have instincts and no power of fulfilment was the 
misery he dreaded. His eighty years seemed but a short day. 
‘Td like to live a million years, yes, a million years!’ But his 
passion for life was a real passion for living. How much we hear 
now of this writer and that who, perhaps from the bed of a con- 
sumptive, shrieks for power and liberty. Folk talk of this as 
though it were a new doctrine, and some make of it a plea for 
special licence and debauchery. But who should care, save out 
of pity, for the shrieks of the weak and the unable? What right 
have they to exalt their incapacity of sane power into a so-called 
philosophy ? It has been the unnamed philosophy of all strong 
men. And Hudson, though an invalid in one sense, never let 
that weakness destroy him. He warmed both hands before the 
fire of life with old Savage Landor. -He did not cry aloud and 
pitifully with Jefferies for ‘life, more life.’ Jefferies was then not 
a living but a dying man. He was avid and violent for what he 
might not have, for what he might not do. Often books that should 
be strong are but violent: we find that their writers were sick 
or weak. They must put into their work all their wishes for 
power, and out of their weakness they overdo it. Others put the 
world away from them and concoct in bed a theory of final just 
despair. Some call the groans of Leopardi a philosophy. But 
who that denies life, or to whom life is denied, shall attain wisdom ! 
Hudson, with sufficient weakness to take away the arrogance of 
strength from his mighty body, could have been truly a philosopher, 
if he had not known that life was more than any doctrine. His 
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one great grief was that a disastrous youth, for all it gave him of 
a rare liberty, had yet robbed him of so much, of adventure, of 
the chances and extreme delight of exhausting labours and escapes 
from peril. It was this deprivation of activity that made him a 
lover of women. There can be adventures and disasters in love. 
I have spoken of his strength. He never knew how great it 
was. In death he had the muscles and thews of some great old 
athlete, who even in age had preserved the frame and its equip- 
ment that made and marked him. And yet having these and the 
sense of latent power of a merely physical kind, though that is 
a great gift, as strong men know, he recognised and indeed over- 
estimated the fragility of his own life. If youth had left its dangers 
it had left also, from the mouth of physicians who then knew no 
better, suggestions of immediate possible death. This was im- 
pressed too deeply on him as a boy. He never rid himself of it. 
Time and again he wrote to me, ‘I never expected to live through 
the night.’ So many have felt and yet have trampled down the 
years as he did. If he feared death, and he did necessarily fear 
it with that evil old sentence passed upon him, it was no common 
fear. I have heard the merest writer of foolish books, a man 
who had led, and could have led, no real man’s life, express such 
terror of death that he seemed to me insane. He would have been 
satisfied with the empty continuance of a reprieved murderer. 
But Hudson wanted all that his unused power ought to have given 
him. This sense of life’s fragility is very strange : it is symptomatic 
of some diseases. It takes away strong belief in to-morrow, it 
makes to-day most urgent. How can one blame Hudson for this 
fear? His capacity for enjoyment was that of a child, and over ~ 
and above that he embraced the universe. This is what the 
mysticism of such a man can give him. It was with him founded 
on none of the illusions of the mystics but on his fundamental 
unity with Nature. In him were all the passions of Nature. 
These are great gifts and the world might have been his if 
what we call the world had known the man among them. But 
when that initial disaster cut him away from the sources of power 
and profit that a normal childhood might have given, it condemned 
him to poverty, poverty prolonged, enforced and, till the end, 
uninterrupted. He might have said with Samuel Johnson that 
the world’s help came to him when he was indifferent and could 
not enjoy it, when he was solitary and could not impart it. Noth- 
ing but his native power of endurance put him through those years 
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when even a short holiday in the country was a thing to scheme 


for, to hope for, and to take at last not only in the hazard but in 
the certainty that it must be paid for heavily in the gloom of the 
melancholy house in which he spent his last years and in which 
I, in the end, laid his limbs to rest. 

Not since Hudson’s death have I been able to visit that decaying 
and smoke-stained part of London in which the song of birds was 
replaced for him by the scream of locomotives and the roar of 
the town’s traffic. There is a great melancholy in a street that 
has lost its ancient status: it is like a man decayed and fallen 
among the thieves of opportunity. That house of his, of his 
faithful yet unfit wife, may now have clothed itself with paint and 
flowers. I have not seen it, and shall not. Not again shall I 
climb to the garret which for years was theirs, while aliens, who 
did not always pay their rent, sheltered under their roof in a 
lesser degree of poverty than those to whom the place belonged. 
Once it had been a successful boarding-house, full of life at least, 
and not without gaiety, though at that time the Hudsons lived in 
another house, also given over to enforced guests, where I first 
most strangely met him. That speculation failed: the difficulty 
of the task overcame his wife, and she who had first known him 
as a poor boarder, took shelter in what remained of her difficult 

| property and strove with him for bare life. How came it that 
Hudson married? We may guess very easily. A poor guest 
married a kindly hostess then in some hazardous prosperity. 

Hudson’s feeling of the intense fragility of personal life, whether 
for a man or some passing blossom, was of course alien to his 
type. Youthful health, as I have suggested, would have given 
him that sense of security which he for ever lacked. How much 
of the charming and yet irritating contradictions of his character 
arose from this initial antinomy it is hard to say. If he had but 
known that the doctors, prophesying his early death, had spoken 
without knowledge and with presumption natural but lamentable, 
he would have lived in greater freedom, even in poverty and 
stress. But perhaps his loss was the world’s gain. Yet what a 
price this native of the wilderness, this kingly fellow of the birds, 
paid to make us free of Nature from which he was so long and 
bitterly debarred. To sit in that dull eyry of Tower House and 
yet endeavour to translate himself in spirit to the wilds he knew 
and loved was a mighty strain on him. It was as strange to sit 

with him there as to sit with some prisoner in the Tower, or in the 
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Bastille itself. And yet he remained strangely free, a man like 
a bird, a brother of all great humorists, a mystic and an atheist, 
a materialist and a seer, a boy and a prophet, as serious as death 
itself and as profound a humorist as ever wept in secret. His life, 
life mostly spent in a prison that need never have been his, was a 
sacrifice. By it we have advantaged, for it made him a deeper 
thinker. And yet for him to learn so late, so much too late, that 
he need never have deemed the life he loved hung on so slender 
a thread, was bitter. He knew he had been sacrificed to needless 
fears. 

Those of us who have lived scantily and barely, sometimes in 
hunger and poverty and sometimes in such riotous plenty as may 
befall the hunter or the gambler with his own life, know certain 
hours when fame, riches and good report, success and all its accom- 
paniments of honour and the pleasant speech of our nobler fellows, 
seem but dust, the dust and ashes of lost opportunities of action. 
So it was at times with Hudson. What mattered it that men spoke 
well of him? Ah, so Baedeker reports that some hotel is ‘ well- 
spoken’ of! Hudson in the dust of Paddington remembered 
Patagonia, the wilderness that stretched down south to Tierra 
del Fuego and the wild island of the Horn. To have the wilderness 
of Westbourne Park for the Argentine pampa as he recalled it, 
or for the Banda Oriental with all its remembered magic, was to 
stray in the merest dust, dust that could not blow freely over a 
free wild. But the prisoners of the Bastille made friends with 
mice and spiders, and Hudson’s passion for human conversation 
survived in prison. As prisoners have carved names and words 
upon their walls, so he wrote books. The passion for that life 
which is not life but literature took hold of him, and he wrote. 
How often we may say that writing is a substitute for life, life as 
we would live it, life that has somehow missed us, or that we, 
by hesitation or enforced habit or a streak of cowardice, have 
missed for ever? Had Fate been kind it is not novels that 
George Gissing would have written. Great writer as I think him 
and as he most essentially was, I wonder if Hudson would have 
written a line if he had not been so struck down by illness in his 
early youth as to be forced from the natural activities of a man 
in great new country into the wilderness which ended so lament- 
ably in—Westbourne Park! An eagle in a cage made Hudson 
sick to see. What wonder? To many, of the meaner sort, writing, 
of the meaner kind, is, it may be, the best that they can do. If 
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they make money they have the freedom of money. So some, 
who could not face an adventure, write books of adventure, and 
run vicarious paper hazards in security. They, it may be, missed 
little, and they give little. Hudson missed, as he knew, very 
, much indeed, but he gave much. As a real philosopher, not a 

metaphysical juggler with words who in the profound obscurity 
of his ignorance rationalises his prejudices, his work should surpass 
/in enduring influence a thousand works by pure verbalists who 
| knew not life. For though his was not what it might have been 
he knew both life and men, and, forced into observation and deep 
thought, he came out of it yet alive with a humour at times almost 
Rabelaisian, with a belief which was purely human mysticism, 
with a disbelief that was serene atheism, and with indignation 
‘and pity. 

As I have said, I wrote his biography. I wrote it because no 
one else could, or so it seemed. Let me say that I was asked to 
do the book. If this had not been a fact it might never have 
been written, for it seemed to me a task beyond anyone. Maybe 
it was. Still it got itself done in a curious way, perhaps worth 
speaking of. Soon after Hudson’s death I ran the risk of death 
myself, upon ‘the table.’ An operation and an awful awakening 
from anzsthesia almost broke my nerve. I sat by the fire for three 
months and could not face the world. And I had promised to do 
Hudson’s life, or at least to paint some kind of portrait of him. 
While recovering slowly I relieved my incapacity for action by 
writing little scraps about him as they came to me. These were 
to be notes for his life. Sometimes they were a few lines, some- 
times half a page of pencil script, and sometimes even several 
pages. As I wrote them, working now for a few minutes and 
sometimes for half an hour, I dropped them into a little portfolio. 
Scarcely a day of that three months of incapacity passed without 
some addition, or several additions. And all the time I dreaded 
the immense task, as it seemed to me, of the book itself. For 
what were these scraps to a real life of the man? But at last, 
coming up from Avernus into the more lucid air of normal life, 
I sorted out my poor little notes and put them in order and found, 
much te my amazement, that for all practical purposes the book 
was written. It needed but a few links, with a quietly considered 
part here and there, to be more than I could have hoped. For 
what is the one great difficulty in writing such a book? I take 
it that it is the enforced deliberation necessary for the most part in 
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doing work of this order. It is very difficult not to consider, and 
perhaps to truckle to, what folk will think, what they will expect. 
Most people would say that a biography must surely be written 
to please and to conciliate. How happy was I then to find that 
what I had written for myself alone was all that I needed to do. 
What others thought was nothing, as it ought to be nothing. A 
man should speak his mind if he has one. And yet how hard it is 
sometimes not to kowtow to the mob, or to the unable critic who 
is the slave of his prejudices! We hate to give ourselves away, 
and reticence may be literary ruin. So very joyfully I put my 
mosaic into order and, when it was done, had the reward I might 
have looked for. The publisher who had commissioned the book 
took months to consider it, in the meantime refusing to see me, 
for he had his own notions of Hudson, drawn merely from a few 
talks with him and his knowledge of the man’s books. And 
gradually I learnt that a book written for myself was not the book 
for him. I had drawn Hudson as I had seen and known him for 
over forty years and I had not made him a Christian saint or given 
him to the world as a painted hero without sin or guile, a Sir 
Galahad of the woods and the wilderness. So what there was to ' 
doIdid. I tore up the agreement and took the book to someone 
of a wider mind who made no bones about the truth, and taking 
the book on trust in the writer, found in it some satisfaction. 

I said earlier that writing about Hudson meant often enough 
writing about myself. This may be a pity, but it may also be an 
advantage. This little story of the way my portrait of him was 
done will, perhaps, help some to understand it and its difficulties. 
The unprejudiced, without fundamentalist and other distracting 
and destructive principles or prejudices, will see I drew a man and 
put him on his feet. This was recognised by many critics both in 
England and in the United States. And yet when thinking of 
the great popularity that Hudson’s best work has had among the 
more intelligent American public, a popularity largely due to what 
John Galsworthy said of Green Mansions, I have to own that I | 
was somewhat surprised by the poor sale of my own book on the “ 
other side of the Atlantic. I am loath to believe that its truth 
stood in its way, and yet it must be owned that in biography we 
are little accustomed to truth. Once I had occasion to remark 
that the ordinary biographer of men recently dead was ‘ usually 
a hired liar with his tongue in his cheek.’ A casual inspection of a 
dozen biographies in two volumes, and perhaps in three, will con- 
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firm this view. Under the ponderous weight of a load of fiction 
and falsehood a public man sinks into the grave of oblivion and 
if, in the end, someone exhumes his body and tells the truth about 
his bones, there comes an outcry against such a discovery. 
It may be that Hudson, if he could read this book, would smile, 
It was a passion with him not to be known. He liked to hide 
himself in a pleasant obscurity, and I can almost hear him saying 
that even those who knew him best knew him but little. He 
drew his own portrait, as he wished to be known, in all his books, 
especially in those of his great middle and end period, but those 
who think that was all may read and chuckle as they read The 
Purple Land. Possibly it will be hard to join together the young 
Hudson of this recklessly charming book with other works of his, 
' but even when he wrote his best and biggest books, the imaginary 
: blue-eyed Englishman of The Purple Land survived in him. We 
- can’t get rid of our ancestors or of our own youth. The philosopher 
may be a humorist and the humorist a good lover. Hudson was 
all three, and a man. 

If he was humorous, and bis humour is at times profound and 
pathetic, he could be and was as serious as any preacher. It is 
a pity that few who occupy pulpits can preach so well the doctrine 
of love and charity for the dying world of wild birds and beasts. 
This is not a doctrine for which such will die or suffer or even work. 
How many sermons are preached yearly on hatred of cruelty for 
a thousand based on ‘divine vengeance,’ or on some proofless 
creed ? How then could he accept war? He accepted conflict 
of every kind and his deep historic instincts forbade him to believe 
that there could be any swift or deep reversal of those human 
instincts which had led to battle through the hidden eons of time 
during which man had grown to what we think maturity. He 
was no authority on mankind’s history ; he would listen with a 
reasonableness to those who were, but all he learnt of the skulls 
and bones of his prehistoric ancestry had taught him not so much 
of the conflicts in which man evolved as he learnt in a vision by a 
tumulus where those were buried who had, unknown centuries 
ago, invaded the shores of the island he loved. It might be a 
bitter prospect for the doctrinaires who dreamed of everlasting 
human peace, but he accepted all that the past taught him and 
could not lap the milk of idealism. And more than that, he felt 
the universal happy life of human quiet pictured in the dreams of 
a few good sober men was not merely impossible but actually as 
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painful as it was impossible. For, if after a million years another 
order of man was to arise, an order who soaked their gentle souls 
in perpetual agreement, they were not his brethren. We may 
read in Idle Days in Patagonia his words upon the reward of the 
pioneer. The reward was struggle and a bright vision of victory 
which though never attained was glorious when the issue lay even 
between Man and Nature. And as the struggle of natural man 
against the untamed world was the pioneer’s real life, so the great 
and endless drama of the world lay in the struggles of man against 
man, in the rise and power and fall of race and race. What the 
end should be none could foretell. It might at last issue that a 
semi-castrate or etiolated tribe of man obeyed in settled and 
instinctive obedience the rigid laws of equal custom. Or again 
it might be that some great remaining races fought out their lives 
for dominance and found at last death and extinction for all 
mankind. Which picture would have appealed to Hudson is 
certain. 

It may be that here I have added nothing to Hudson : nothing 
that may not be known to those who read him rightly. But 
others may say I have taken something away, rent perhaps his 
seer’s robe, disclosed him rather as a man like others, though 
powerful, than as a prophet or mere philanthropist. Perhaps, 
but education is not what we mostly think it. It is not instruction 
or addition. It is, for the greater and more useful part, the 
clarification of thought, the abstraction and destruction of acquired 
prejudice, a positive lessening of what we think we know so that 
we may begin to learn. Nothing is gained by regarding Hudson 
as a sacred figure, as some do. He was a big man who knew it, 
and though his bigness prevented in him any atrophy of human 
powers and instincts, it gave scope also for a charity and a kind- 
ness and thought for all the living world which too many great 
men have not possessed. 

I am quite ready to see him robbed of the qualities of a ‘ great 
good man,’ a peculiarly dreadful travesty of the most human 
personality I ever knew, provided he is furnished, not only with 
some but with all the qualities healthy wise men delight in. If 
he was more, and he was superabundantly more, it was that his 
great human qualities were knitted together in a most remarkable 
equality. In most men we miss much, there are gaps in their 
architecture, lacune in their script. An evil fairy blotted their 
inheritance so that they lack some quality. There are good men 
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without humour and humorists without charity, and kind men 
who act cruelly without knowing it, and wise men who are half 
fools, and philosophers without knowledge who jostle for precedence 
with instructed idiots incapable of philosophy. It may be saying 
much, but looking back on the years when Hudson was my friend 
I cannot find in him any particular failure. If all that was human 
interested him it was because he was sanely and soundly human 
all round, and as he was perhaps the only man known to me of 
whom I can say as much, it is easy for me to put up with the 
imputation that I have made an ideal portrait of him and even 
to suffer such an accusation serenely. 























THE ‘PERCHTENLAUF’ IN THE TYROL. 
A HEATHEN SURVIVAL, 


Amonest the gay throng peopling Walhalla, the Teutonic Olympus, 
there is a fair and gracious figure, the goddess Perchta. The 
word means ‘ bright’; in fact it is the same word etymologically, 
the r only having changed its place (as in Scotch ‘ brod ’ for English 
‘board ’ for instance) ; the name Berta is derived from it. Perchta, 
the bright one, is the goddess of hearth and home, of the domestic 
virtues ; in the old tales she is described as floating through the 
air, clad in a blue cloak, surrounded by many babies in white 
shifts. And in the Twelve Nights before the winter solstice she 
peeps through the windows of chamber and kitchen, stable and 
cowhouse, and especially of the spinning-rooms. Where she finds 
order and cleanliness, industrious maids and careful mistresses, 
she will bless field and orchard, beasts and men, and the coming 
year will be a fruitful one. 

For thirteen hundred years Christianity has eum introduced 
in the Alps ; and in the two strongholds of Catholicism, the provinces 
known for their particular devotion to the church, not to say bigotry, 
in Salzburg and Tyrol—a custom has obstinately survived through 
the centuries which probably derives straight from the belief in 
the heathen goddess Perchta, and which—unlike some other old 
customs—has not been encased in Catholic garbs to make it accept- 
able! Such as it is practised to-day in several parts of the Austrian 
Alps—to be exact, in the Tyrol near the Bavarian frontier, in the 
valleys of Pinzgau and Pongau in Salzburg, and in some villages of 
Upper Austria near the Salzburg frontier—it excited the wrath and 
indignation of the good parish priests as long ago as the sixth and 
seventh centuries. There are prohibitions of these customs extant as 
well as angry sermons in which mention is made of details particularly 
resented by the clergy and exactly descriptive of the essentials 
of these idolatrous pageants as they are to-day, such as men dress- 
ing up as women, wearing fantastic beasts’ masks, and dancing. 

To the folklorist, the most interesting part of the strange doings 
and fantastic mummery lies in the close resemblance both of the 
inner meaning and of the masks used, to heathen beliefs and customs 
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still extant in a far more vivid degree in far-away countries of 
the South and East, Inner Africa and South America no less than 
the South Sea Islands. But let me describe the pageants first, 
using both my own experience (in Goisern, Upper Austria) and the 
none too numerous descriptions published in ethnographical 
periodicals (Andree-Eysn in Archiv ftir Anthropologie, III, 2; 
Freisauff, Salzburger Volkssagen, etc.). 

There are two species of these ‘ Perchta Chases,’ as they are 
properly called (Perchtenspringen or Perchtenlaufen), one taking 
place by night, and one by day. As is well known, heathen figures 
of light are usually turned into evil spirits with the coming of 
Christianity ; and the Lady Perchta of bright memory, though 
living on in this guise also in the imagination of the people, has 
had to suffer a dark and malignant rival usurping both her name 
and functions. Of this more presently. Here it will suffice us 
to say that the nightly chase represents the evil spirits of her tribe, 
while the bright daylight procession takes place in honour of the 
fair and kindly. The mummers are always men. They do the 
whole thing for the fun of it, and in honour of the old customs, so 
there are young men as well as old among them. 

The nightly ‘Chase’ I witnessed was a most impressive spec- 
tacle. It had been announced by handwritten bills some days 
before—I am more than sorry I neglected to get hold of one ; they 
were rhymed and extremely quaint in their wording !—and there 
were knots of people waiting for it all over the village in the snow- 
bound, silent night. The ‘Chase’ announced themselves by a 
deafening noise, quite impossible to disintegrate at first, but I 
found later that it consists of the booming of drums, the hooting 
of trumpets, the jangling and clanging of bells large and small, 
the cracking of whips—this is an art carefully practised by carriers 
and wood-carters in the Eastern Alps—and lusty shouts and cries 
rending the air. There were several dozen figures, all armed with 
long alpenstocks and hopping by rapidly with their aid, in leaps 
and bounds. Hence Perchtenspringen—the jumping of the 
Perchten. Some few carried torches and lanterns fastened on long 
poles, in the uncertain light of which the gruesome figures looked 
more redoubtable still. The majority only wore rude linen masks, 
with holes for the eyesand mouth. But about ten of them had huge 
fantastic beasts’ heads fastened over their heads, and were wrapped 
in black sheepskins. As they jumped by, opening and shutting 
their horrible beaks and muzzles—by the aid of a string attached 
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to the lower jaw, I found out later—and emitting dire shrieks, 
one could understand that in simpler times they might well strike 
terror into superstitious minds. They passed by very quickly. 
Where the farmer invites them to stop, they perform a fantastic 
dance and are rewarded by juniper gin and certain sweet cakes. 
They take no money. This goes on through all the black and 
frozen night, until the whole valley has been visited. 

The superstitious beliefs in connection with these evil Perchten 
are legion, some of them conducive of most picturesque habits. 
Thus the farmers’ families will eat a certain dish on Twelfth Night 
Eve (called Perchta’s Night in the regions enumerated above). 
It consists of porridge and honey and butter, and is called Perchta’s 
pudding. When the family have eaten, the housewife goes out 
into the orchard with the remains of the dish in the pan and offers 
it to the trees, saying: ‘Hat, trees, eat!’ The explanation for 
the unusual addition of butter to the dish is gruesome enough : 
Where the Evil Perchta finds dirt in the house, she will cut open 
the bellies of man and maid responsible, and possibly fill them with 
all the dust she collects under wardrobes and in corners, where 
it has no business. Now her knife is apt to glide off a well-greased 
stomach, so eating lots of butter is a preventive measure ! 

More horrible still, because it goes further than mere super- 
stition, is the explanation of the fact why these nightly Perchten 
Chases were forbidden by the authorities seventy years ago. I 
should have thought the prohibition—abolished long since—to have 
been pronounced because of the animosity with which the custom 
was regarded by the Church. But it seems there was a graver and 
more important reason. Here and there, sothe old people tell, the 
mummers representing the Perchten found their number mys- 
teriously increased by one. What with their own half-belief in 
the spirits they were imitating, and the Church’s denunciation 
of them as heathen wickedness, they thought no less than that the 
Devil himself had joined them. Feeling safety in numbers, they 
fell upon him and in more than one case killed him. Of course 
they found out then that he was a neighbour, but the Church for- 
bidding Christian burial to men dying in the heathen dress of a 
Perchta, the poor‘ devil’ was buried in a hidden corner anyhow. 
There are dozens of mysterious marble crosses dotted all over the 
province of Salzburg, and when questioned about them the natives 
will say : ‘ A Perchta is buried beneath it.’ Probably that is a legend 
in many cases, but it may be true in some. 
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Of the mischiefs perpetrated by the evil spirit, two more may 
be mentioned as those most generally believed. One is the burning 
and scalding of lazy maids. When spinning was still universal 
—old peasant women may be found spinning on their beautiful 
old wheels to this day, by the by—it was considered slatternly 
to leave unspun flax on the distaff. You had to finish it off, no 
matter how late it was. When the Evil Perchta found unspun 
flax on it, therefore, she used to wind it round the bare arm of the 
sleeping maid, set fire to it and thus burn her arm. What was 
even more painful to the peasant was the bewitching of his cattle. 
In the Twelve Nights the Evil Perchta very easily got power over 
the inmates of the cowshed—if the maid was late in bringing 
fodder and water, especially if the water was fetched from the well 
at dusk, when the Perchta flitted about, it was sure to be bewitched 
and to bring sickness and death to the poor beasts. The careful 
smoking out of house and outhouses on three evenings of the Twelve 
Nights, practised to this day, formerly with a special kind of torch 
made of resin and nine flowers, now with incense, is meant to help 
against the evil influence. 

Prettier customs, on a par with the feeding of the trees mentioned 
above, are the strewing of flour on Perchta’s night, called ‘ feeding 
the wind,’ the laying of bread on the fence, and the putting of a large 
dish heaped with doughnuts on the window-sill ‘ for the Perchta.’ 
As is told in other legends of the kind, this feeding of the Perchta 
must not be seen by human eyes. Who hides to spy her when 
she is coming to fetch the cakes, is struck with blindness. 

Turning to the daylight pageant of the Fair Perchten which 
always takes place on Twelfth Night and the two Sundays follow- 
ing, we find a certain resemblance to the processions held in Latin 
countries in the Carnival, while the nightly Chase is like nothing 
so much as the devil-dances of savage tribes. The costumes of 
the mummers—again it is only men who take part—differ in the 
various districts, but in essence the thing is the same. Beside 
some horrible masked figures, taken from the Evil Perchten, there 
are several couples in national dress, the girls being represented 
by half-grown boys, and mimicking the mincing gait and diffident 
manner of peasant girls on parade with divers exaggerations. 
In the Pongau the head-dress of the men (only in the pageant, 
not of the normal costume, of course) is a most remarkable structure, 
twice the height of the wearer, and so heavy that it can only be 
carried with the aid of a frame resting on head and shoulders. It 
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iscalled the Perchta-Cap, and generally consists of a double square, 
set up one on top of the other, on one angle. It is made of bright 
red cloth, and has a mirror in the middle always. Round this 
centrepiece chains, watches, bracelets, necklaces, pearls and beads, 
silver pins, coins, feathers, amulets, and what not are sewn on, 
and these decorations are usually borrowed right and left, for there 
is no single peasant rich enough to possess as many as are considered 
necessary to make a brave show. Next there come representatives 
of all the village trades, such as millers, bakers, chimney-sweeps, 
tailors, cobblers, joiners, smiths, barbers, and so on. But while 
the couples content themselves with walking along sedately, and 
performing a stately and cautious dance in front of the principal 
houses, these artisan figures are full of fun, even horseplay. Thus 
the sweeps and the bakers try to leave the imprint of their black 
and white hands on the dresses of the onlookers, a tailor will sew 
two and two of them together unbeknownst ; and there is plenty of 
noise too—the quack offers his pills and ointments with many 
questionable jokes, and so do the root-diggers or herb-gatherers 
their potions; poachers get into artificial brawls with keepers, 
tinkers and knife-grinders with constables. The most interesting 
figures, again from the view-point of comparative anthropology, 
are the clowns. These are armed with long sausage-like rolls, 
either made of cowtails filled with sand, or of linen stuffed with 
sawdust. One of them, the ‘ tailor,’ wields a long wooden instrument 
called the scissors, resembling the contraption on which a Jack- 
in-the-box is fixed; it consists of sticks nailed together crosswise 
in such a way that the ‘scissors’ are easily extended and drawn 
in again. And a third figure carries a doll in swaddling clothes 
attached to a long string. Now these figures and their function 
seem to give the key to the rather mysterious meaning of the whole 
procession. For they touch or hit girls and women with their 
rolls, scissors, and ‘ babies,’ and the current belief is that whoever 
is touched in the course of the pageant, will be blessed with off- 
spring. If we hold beside this the other belief that the fields will 
be fertile wherever the Perchten have danced, and the mythological 
function of Perchta which much resembles that of Ceres, the con- 
clusion presents itself that the whole celebration is originally one 
in honour of. the goddess of fruitfulness. 

The reader will probably be reminded of Julius Cesar who in 
the Shakespeare play admonishes Mark Antony to touch Calpurnia 
when passing her in the ‘ holy chase of Lupercal,’ and thus to take 
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from her the curse of sterility. The Roman superstition in connec- 
tion with the feast of the Luperci is well known and supported by 
many documents. The meaning attached to the extensible scissors 
however, is probably less universally recognised. It seems the 
instrument, purporting to represent in its zigzag form the lightning, 
symbol of fruitfulness because of its connection with rain, is at 
home with some Indian tribes in Arizona as well as in East Africa 
and all over Asia. 

The resemblance of the masks used to Tibetan devil-masks 
and others has already been touched upon. Most of them are 
very, very old, and though there are still some mask-carvers living 
in Salzburg and Tyrol, yet the art has somehow been lost. Nothing 
like these grotesque old heads, beautifully finished for the most 
part, is produced to-day. Not two of these masks are alike. There 
are some resembling pigs, but with antlers ; some with stags’ heads, 
but crows’ beaks ; others like fantastic ravens, but with long ears ; 
horns and beaks are almost universal. They are generally carved 
of wood, but there are also some few modelled in plaster. All 
are painted. The museums of Vienna, especially the most interest- 
ing Anthropological Museum housed in the fine old palace of the 
Schénburgs (so vividly described in Lady Montague’s letters from 
Vienna), possess some dozens of such masks; but it is not always 
possible to tell whether they belong to the Perchten Chase, or to 
some other medieval pageant or play, such as the Witch Plays, the 
Mysteries, and others. 

PavuLa ARNOLD. 




















FLESHPOTS FELIX. 
BY JEFFERY E. JEFFERY. 


Ir was after half-past eight when he strolled into Embasiro’s and 
sat down at a corner table. The theatre-goers had eaten and gone 
and the ballroom-restaurant of London’s most exclusive dance club 
was comparatively empty. There were some twenty persons 
present ; persons who had come there not merely to eat but to 
dine. 

He had come to dine: to treat himself to the best dinner that 
he could get and the last that he would have there. He gave his 
order with care—and with knowledge. Then he leant back against 
the old rose brocade of the settee and looked indolently round 
him. He was under thirty: tall, fair and almost handsome, with 
that well-dressed, well-nourished, healthy air about him which is 
supposed to distinguish the upper-class Englishman. 

Oysters were placed before him. He ate them slowly and 
appreciatively. Soup followed, and witk it a glass of old brown 
sherry for which he had specially searched the wine list. He 
intended to live up to his nickname to the last. ‘I lke the flesh- 
pots!’ he had been wont to admit, with a deceptively ingenuous 
smile, in the days when he was beginning to feel his way about 
in Society. And ‘ Fleshpots Felix’ he had been duly christened. 

He had had a good time—a surprisingly good time for one of 
his origin. He was the eldest son of a Baptist minister in Burnley. 
An unexpected legacy of £10,000 from a cloth-manufacturing uncle 
had given him the chance to come to London to see a little of life. 
Liking it on sight, he had stayed on. For the first six months 
he had lived strictly on income. Then he had fallen amongst 
friends and had begun to dip into his capital. By the end of two 
years he had made a name for himself as an amusing addition to 
any party and he had spent two-thirds of his inheritance. And 
now, after three years, he was broke. 

Filet de sole swpréme and with it the first glass from the bottle 
of Moet 1919 which stood in ice beside him : he tried not to remem- 
ber that the breast-pocket of his perfectly tailored dress coat 
contained his last fiver, a single ticket to Burnley and a small 
glass phial. It was difficult to forget, however; for before he 
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left that room he meant to decide whether the ticket should take 
him to Burnley or the contents of the phial to oblivion. 

Burnley! The very thought of his birthplace was so repugnant 
that his attention was distracted from the superbly cooked sole in 
front of him. Yet he had been contented enough with Burnley 
at one time, when he had been earning £4 a week as a clerk, with 
every prospect of an eventual rise. But he had savoured life since 
then. He had been a guest in country houses and at parties in 
town. He had learnt to appreciate good food and good wine. He 
had mixed on terms of equality with the rich, the frivolous, the 
gaily idle. He had been to the Riviera, to Scotland, to St. Moritz, 
He had possessed motor-cars and smart clothes. Frequenting 
Embasiro’s as a member, he had built up a reputation as a charm- 
ing host, a ‘cheery soul’ and a ‘divine dancer, my dear!’ He 
had loved it all. And now, except for that fiver in his pocket, 
he had not a penny in the world and he owed close on a thousand 
pounds. 

A waiter brought him his tournedos garni and deferentially 
re-filled his empty glass. 

Burnley! Could he bring himself to crawl back to that odious 
town and play the prodigal son? Not that his father—narrow- 
minded old fool!—would kill the fatted calf for his sake. His 
father would quote other, and less kindly, portions of the Scriptures 
and burble fatuously of the torments of hell-fire, while sternly 
refusing to assist a profligate to stave off creditors. 

Oblivion, then? The little phial contained all that would be 
needed. Its contents, poured into a ‘double’ of the 1848 brandy 
and swallowed in two quick gulps, would do the trick. A minute 
or two of agony, perhaps: but afterwards—release. Better, that, 
than Burnley ! 

He slipped his hand into his breast-pocket and felt the bank- 
note crackle between his fingers. 

The fleshpots! How could he endure to live without them! 
Therefore why not make a showy final exit—here amongst the 
lights, the gaiety, the pleasant indolence, that had so bewitched 
his soul ? 

The band, Embasiro’s unsurpassed orchestra, changed from 
sugary Italian opera to crooning, lilting jazz. Couples began to 
dance. He watched them critically—he, the favoured partner of 
more than one of the club’s most expert habituées. 

He twirled his glass by its stem until the bubbles came up in 
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a miniature, fizzing storm. The perfection of a tournedos melted 
in his mouth. 

‘On the whole—rotten,’ he thought, with his eyes on the dancers’ 
feet ; and he recalled how he had learnt so patiently—in suburban 
‘palaces "—and how he had later on transmitted his skill, again 
with an infinity of patience, to fashionable ladies in fashionable 
resorts. 

But that had been in the early days of his apprenticeship to 
the craft of living soft; in the days, in fact, when he had just 
begun to realise that he must capture money by marriage if he 
were to continue on the path which he had chosen. He had had 
his chances. But always he had held back, hoping for someone 
a little younger, or a little more attractive or, more frequently, 
rather better endowed. And thus, waiting for the shadow, he 
had wasted his substance. 

He drained his glass and turned his head to nod his approval 
of the bécassine flambée presented for his inspection. Embasiro’s 
cuisine was certainly beyond reproach, he thought. It was as 
if they knew, out there in the kitchen, that a client worthy of 
their art was appreciating it for the last time. 

With more than half his capital gone, he had been indiscreet 
enough to fall violently, if only temporarily, in love with Georgina 
Shelton. Georgina fulfilled all his requirements save one. Her 
youth, her beauty, her zest for pleasure, were undeniably her own. 
But the money which she scattered with such careless, generous 
grace was as undeniably her husband’s. She was thirty years 
younger than he was, and his second wife. He had chosen her 
because she attracted him, because she was superbly healthy and 
because he wanted an heir. Georgina had retained her hold upon 
him and no amount of frenzied living had seemed to affect her 
health. But she had been careful to give him neither son nor 
daughter. 

“No child, no settlement!’ had been Henry Shelton’s edict ; 
and though he had been lavish enough in the matter of her allow- 
ance he had kept to his word. Not a penny of her own did she 
possess, 

She was valueless as quarry, therefore, for a man hunting 
golden game ; valueless to ‘ Fleshpots Felix.’ But he had pursued 
her, none the less. And gradually, in the course of months, he 
had forced his way into the lead of the pack of young men who 
were always at her heels. 
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He picked delicately at the roast snipe on his plate and allowed 
memories of Georgina to flood his mind. 

Those riotous, extravagant, wasted months! He had enter. 
tained parties of eight or ten persons here at Embasiro’s—parties 
costing thirty pounds or more—simply in order that she might be 
persuaded to come. For she had never been able to resist a party, 
In secret he had had riding lessons, shooting lessons, so that he 
should not disgrace himself when they met at country houses, 
And he had been at immense pains to get invitations so that they 
did meet. Racing, dining, dancing, idling—he had spent reck- 
lessly. But never once, under the watchful eye of Henry Shelton, 
had he failed to maintain his réle of the merely frivolous young 
man in whom there was no thought beyond the laugh of the moment 
and therefore no danger of any kind. 

He had followed the Sheltons to the South of France that 
February, driving himself down there in an expensive new car. 
And there, the night before he left, he had succeeded in bringing 
his quarry to bay. A starlit night, cold and utterly still: he was 
not likely to forget it. They had all gone in to Monte Carlo from 
Cannes for a gala dinner and an evening at the Sports Club. He 
had played heavily—roulette had found in him an easy victim— 
and he had lost consistently. But what, after all, was fifty thou- 
sand francs or so, compared with the fact that he had inveigled 
her into driving back alone with him? He had climbed to the 
Upper Corniche road, that marvel of engineering which skirts the 
heights for miles and miles above the Pleasure Coast and looks 
down upon the tideless sea. 

Even the most picturesque of roads is more or less deserted at 
three o’clock in the morning. He had chosen his spot carefully, 
had slowed down, switched off his head-lamps, stopped his engine. 
Below them the thousand pin-point lights of Nice, above them 
the myriad stars. And he had said: 

‘Gina! You don’t care a hoot for him. I know you don't 
—you never did. And J—’ 

‘Care!’ she answered. ‘He bores me, Felix. He bores me 
terribly. And now that he has retired from business and is always 
on my hands I don’t think I can stand it. And he’s talking of 
buying an estate somewhere in the wilds of Africa. Wants to 
shoot lions or something. Can you see me out there? Me! Oh, 
Felix, I want somebody young, somebody that hasn’t forgotten 
how to laugh.’ 
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The stars, the silence and the cold! But it had been warm 
and wonderful and glamorous—under the fur motor-rug, two 
thousand feet above the Coast of Pleasure... 

They had driven down at last and had arrived at her hotel with 
a plausible story of a, burst tyre—and a skilfully slit outer cover 
to prove it. And each had vowed to the other that the world 
would be well lost for love. And he, to avoid the least breath of 
suspicion, had kept to his arrangements and returned to England 
next day. And she .. . she had in due course accompanied the 
unmirthful Henry Shelton to Nairobi! For she, too, was a slave 
of the fleshpots ... 

The chocolate soufflé was all that a soufflé should be. What 
remained in the bottle just filled his empty glass. A mouthful 
of little buttony mushrooms on toast to follow. He sat there 
thinking. Sweet, like the soufflé, had been the rapture of posses- 
sion. But, like the soufilé, retaining its perfection for so short a 
time. A mushroom growth, his passion had been; he smiled 
grimly at the fantasy that his last dinner should be following the 
lines of his first serious affair of the heart. But had it been really 
that? Had she broken his heart by going dutifully to Africa ? 
No such thing! To put her from his mind had not been difficult. 
He had gone back to his old pursuits in his old haunts. He had 
resumed his search for the presentable, well-endowed young woman 
who should make his future safe. But he had been obliged to 
lower his standard, for his capital was shrinking, his debts were 
piling up. Time pressed. And the aftermath of those months of 
dalliance with Georgina was not negligible. Mothers with daughters 
to dispose of tended to look askance at him. He had acquired a 
reputation. He was less eligible than he had at one time seemed 
to be. Time pressed ; but still he defied it and spent recklessly. 

He had got down to his last few hundreds and had reached 
the stage of expecting demands for payment by every post and 
a writ-server at every ring of the bell, when he saw in the paper 
an announcement which had revived his hopes and stirred the 
embers of his passion for Georgina into a heartening blaze. Henry 
Shelton had been badly mauled by a lion and had died. His 
fortune, it was understood, would pass intact to his widow. And 
his fortune, it was further understood, would amount, even when 
the death duties had been paid, to something like a quarter of a 
million sterling. 

He peeled and ate a peach, then took his first deep draw at 
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an Egyptian cigarette. He ordered coffee and the ’48 brandy and 
chose his Corona carefully. The room was beginning to fill up; 
people who had been dining elsewhere were dropping in to danee, 
but the theatre crowd had not arrived. He nodded casually to 
an acquaintance or two but kept his seat. Later he meant to 
dance—if he could find a partner worthy of his art. But not yet, 

That letter which he had written her—a masterpiece it had 
been: romantically worded, appealing, passionate ; a reminder of 
their ecstatic hour, assurance that her departure into the wilds 
had been understood as a noble act of self-sacrifice, a fervent 
declaration that his love for her had never faltered, an entreaty 
to her to come back to him now that she was free, his visions of 
all that they might make of an alluring future. A masterpiece! 
But she had not even answered it. 

The months had passed—months spent in dodging creditors, in 
living precariously and in buttressing his crumbling hopes. But 
now he was here, at Embasiro’s, for the last time, faced with the 
alternatives of Burnley or oblivion. Again he slipped his hand 
into his coat pocket and this time his fingers closed round the 
phial; smooth, it was—smooth as his life beside the fleshpots had 
been; but hard, too—hard as was now the choice before him. 

Still holding the little bottle he bent his head and allowed the 
bouquet from that marvellously mellow old brandy to assail his 
nostrils. Now? Should he doit now? The blue-grey smoke of 
his cigar curled upwards in a mocking note of interrogation. It 
needed courage, this. Had he the courage? Not yet, anyway. 
Not yet. He drank his coffee, sipped at the brandy, rolled it round 
his tongue, swallowed it and felt its soft glow chasing the Moet 
through his tingling veins. Not yet. Time enough—with his 
second glass, when the room was really full. A showy exit! He 
had promised himself that, at least. 

‘Hullo, Fleshpots! Haven’t seen you for ages!’ 

‘Hullo, old dear!’ He waved airily at the girl who had greeted 
him as she passed on to another table: a plain girl, a dull girl, 
too; but rich, withal. He had proposed to her twice but had 
been laughingly rejected with a ‘ Fleshpots, don’t be so ridiculous! 
It’s just a habit with you to propose, I believe.’ Which, indeed, 
it had been—given money in the background ! 

But at least she could dance, he reminded himself. She danced, 
in fact, surprisingly well—thanks, largely, to his painstaking 
tuition in bygone days. Certainly there was nobody better in the 
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room that night. Therefore she would suffice. She should be his 
last partner : his partner in what for him would be a danse macabre. 
Unless, of course, somebody more appropriate turned up later! 
He ordered another double brandy and waited. 

Eleven. A quarter past. The theatre crowd swarmed in and 
was accommodated somehow. ‘Tables were pushed closer together. 
Fresh tables were brought in. It was a night to cheer the heart 
of any management. Half-past eleven and the dancing floor 
jammed with smart people. But still his second brandy remained 
untouched before him and the phial remained unopened in his 
pocket. His cigar was smoked down to the length at which tactful 
waiters reproduced the box. And still that ‘somebody more 
appropriate’ had not turned up. Soon it would be ‘Now or— 
Burnley.’ The plain, dull girl would have to deputise for—some- 
body neither plain nor dull. 

Georgina! Odd that although he knew well enough that his 
love for her had been no more than a passing passion, quenched 
for ever as soon as once assuaged, odd that he should feel the need 
of her now—to be his last partner. Odd that he should want her 
so strongly—just now. 

He dropped the butt of his cigar into his coffee-cup. It fizzled 
and was quenched. So, too, would his life be quenched—soon, so 
very soon. Unless he funked it. But he did not mean to funk 
it. Burnley! No, by God! Anything rather than Burnley. 
But the only thing other than Burnley was—the phial in his pocket. 
Suddenly he realised that he was slightly drunk. Good! That 
was precisely what he had wanted. He would not taste the stuff 
in his brandy. Pity to spoil that really marvellous brandy with 
a dope that one could taste! 

He twisted up his napkin and dropped it on the floor—a trick 
that Georgina had taught him. ‘Shows ’em one’s accustomed to 
clean linen,’ she used to say. And he, imitative, had liked the 
idea and caught the habit. 

He rose and walked carefully across to the table whereat was 
the plain, dull girl. He invited her to dance. It even occurred 
to him that a third proposal might save him at the eleventh hour ! 

The band crooned miraculously and they danced to its lilting 
thrill, God! But she could dance, this slim, plain thing! The 
lights, the laughter and the heat; the smell of food, of wine, of 
tobacco : life, it was; life as he had come to worship it. He held 
her a shade closer than was necessary. They glided—as one. 
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Inspired, he steered her through the throng, making his openings, 
using his openings, moving her swiftly, smoothly—as one. He 
was conscious that she was not unresponsive. Virginal she might 
be. But to this modern dancing even the austere virgin could 
respond—encouragingly. And no harm done. No serious ham, 
anyway. 

His lips brushed her hair as they danced. 

‘Kittens!’ he whispered. Such was her ridiculous sobriquet! 

She seemed to hang in his arms for a second. 

A chance yet, he thought. And wondered how much further 
it would be wise to go. Then his muscles stiffened of their own 
accord and for the fraction of a beat he was out of time. For 
he had seen... Was he dreaming or was that Georgina coming 
in ? 

Georgina it was—in black, with her rope of pearls, her seductive 
walk, her quick dazzling smile. And behind her an unknown man 
—a tall, well-built, strong-featured man of forty or so. They 
threaded their way through the crowd to an unoccupied table, 
evidently reserved for them, and sat down. The band stopped 
playing at that instant. 

The plain, dull girl clapped vigorously ; her partner less vigor- 
ously. The band did not resume. 

He dropped her with one of her own party with a careless 
‘Thanks so much, Kittens,’ and went back to his corner. 

Georgina! So she was in London again. And she had not 
let him know. But perhaps she had only just arrived. It would 
be like her to come straight to Embasiro’s on her first evening— 
and thus announce her return, widowed but still prepared for 
gaiety. 

His wish would be granted, then. She was here—to be his 
partner in his danse macabre. But he was no longer thinking of 
that. He was thinking: ‘ What’s my best line to take with her! 
How can I appeal to her most effectively?’ And knowing her, 
he decided that frankness concerning his desperate straits would 
pay. 

The band started again and the floor filled rapidly. He moved 
round to her side of the room and waited for his chance. It came 
when her companion turned to speak to the people at the next 
table. He edged forward quickly and touched her arm. 

‘Come and dance, Gina,’ he said, quite casually. 
She spun round. 
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‘Felix! What fun! I thought you might be here but I 
couldn’t see you. Who are you with? Come on. And tell me 
all about yourself.’ 

A moment later they were dancing. Fool that he had been, 
he told himself, to pretend that that Kittens gawk could dance. 
Only one woman on earth could really dance. And that woman 
was now in his arms. The band crooned softly on. And they 
danced. 

‘Gina, why didn’t you answer my letter ?’ he whispered down 
to her. 

‘I don’t know,’ she whispered back. ‘I nearly did. And 
then... Oh, I don’t know. Anyway, it was just as well I 
didn’t.’ 

‘It finished me... Not hearing from you. I’ve run amok 
since then. Not cared a curse for anything. And... and I’ve 
blued every bean I had, Gina. I’m up against it now, my dear. 
I’m broke—bust—done for. And now you come back—when it’s 
too late! ’ 

‘Poor old thing!’ she said softly. ‘We must see what we 
can do for you.’ 

‘Do forme! I’m going to do for myself. I came here to-night 
with that intention.’ 

‘You're being rather silly, aren’t you ?’ she suggested, with a 
little, nervous laugh. 

‘Silly, am I? I’ve spent my last fiver on my last dinner— 
that may be silly. But over there at my table is a glass of brandy 
and in my pocket is...’ 

‘Felix! You're not serious!’ 

‘Perfectly. Even you would call cyanide of potassium serious, 
I suppose? Oh, damn it all, Gina, why did you choose to-night, 
of all nights, to come back ?’ 

Her answer filled him with hope. 

‘Seems to me a good thing I did,’ she said emphatically. 
‘Evidently you need someone to look after you. And Probably 
I'd do as well as anybody. Now, I’ve got an idea . 

The band stopped abruptly, unexpectedly, after the manner 
of jazz orchestras ; and they stood facing each other, clapping for 
anencore. His heart was beating fast; for there was affectionate 
concern for him in her eyes and an invitation in her eager smile. 

She was more desirable than ever, he thought. And everything 
Was going to come right after all. He had possessed her once and 
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now he was to possess her for good—her and a share in her fortune! 
But he must go warily as yet. 

‘No!’ he said firmly. ‘No! I’ve made a damned fool of 
myself, but I’ve got some sense of decency left still. If we were 
both poor it wouldn’t matter. But...’ 

The band resumed. She slipped into his arms again. 

‘If we were both poor,’ she said, ‘I shouldn’t be in a position 
to offer you a post as private secretary at £500 a year and all found. 
But as it is, I can. And you’ve got to take it, Felix.’ 

He thanked his luck that she could not see his face at that 
moment. But meanwhile... He had got to steady himself, 
He had got to make up his mind—now, at once. Her secretary! 
When he had thought that she was offering him—herself! 
Humiliation indeed ! 

An inexpert couple bumped into them and forced him close 
against her for an instant. Something hard dug into his ribs. The 
little phial—reminding him of its existence! He had laid claim 
to possessing a sense of decency. That was the decent way—that 
and no other. Exit! But... £500 a year and all found. A 
seat beside the fleshpots. Life instead of extinction. In one close- 
packed second he felt ashamed, hopeful, grateful and—cunning. 
For how long, he asked himself, need he remain her secretary before 
he assumed a more secure position ? 

‘Well?’ she demanded. 

‘Gina, darling, I can’t. Of course I can’t. How can I live 
on your charity? In view of the past, I mean.’ 

‘The past—rubbish! That’s washed out long ago. Except 
that I want to help you. So if that’s all there is...’ 

‘It isn’t all. There’s the future. You may have changed but 
I haven’t. How could I be your secretary—things being as they 
are ?’ 

‘Things aren’t!’ she retorted. And then: ‘But of course 
you could! You’d love it, my dear. Besides, you wouldn’t be 
entirely mine. You'd be his as well. And you’d be mighty busy, 
too. We've got a place in Scotland and another in Suffolk, and 
we're going to run a big town house. And then there’s..-' 

‘His?’ he broke in upon her. ‘His? We? Who do you 
mean ?’ 

She laughed and pressed his arm. 

‘My dear boy! Didn’t you know? I’ve been Lady Brynter 
since this morning. The evening papers are full of it. “ Sir Leslie 
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Brynter, Assistant Under-Secretary to the Colonial Office, secretly 
married to a well-known Society widow ”—that sort of thing.’ 

‘The best of luck to you, Gina!’ he managed to say. 

‘I met him in Nairobi,’ she went on, ‘soon after Henry got 
killed. He was out there with some delegation or other. We 
came home on the same boat. And weclicked. And... I... 
I’ve found the right man this time, Felix. So you needn’t be 
squeamish about taking the job. He won’t let you get into mis- 
chief. Or me. He’s not that sort. So say you'll accept and 
come and be introduced... . 

‘Leslie, this is Felix—Fleshpots Felix we used to call him in 
old days. Great friend of mine. And the very man to be our 
private secretary. So I’ve booked him, provisionally. That'll be 
all right, won’t it ?’ 

Sir Leslie Brynter extended a large, competent hand and looked 
his future secretary square in the eyes. Strong-featured he certainly 
was | 

‘T’m sure it will,’ he said heartily. 

He filled a third glass from the champagne bottle. 

*Let’s hear all about you,’ he invited. 

A waiter presented himself to Felix. 

‘Your bill, sir,’ he said, and handed it. 

Four pounds eight and ninepence—for the dinner that might 
have been his last. He groped in his breast pocket, touched the 
slip of cardboard that was his passport to Burnley and the smooth 
little bottle that was his landing ticket for an unknown shore, and 
pulled out the five-pound note. 

‘That’s all right,’ he said airily, as he dropped the note on to 
the outstretched tray. 

‘T’ank you ver’ much, sir,’ said the waiter. 

“I hope I'll suit you, sir,’ said Fleshpots Felix humbly. 
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now he was to possess her for good—her and a share in her fortune! 
But he must go warily as yet. 

‘No!’ he said firmly. ‘No! I’ve made a damned fool of 
myself, but I’ve got some sense of decency left still. If we were 
both poor it wouldn’t matter. But...’ 

The band resumed. She slipped into his arms again. 

“If we were both poor,’ she said, ‘I shouldn’t be in a position 
to offer you a post as private secretary at £500 a year and all found. 
But as it is, I can. And you’ve got to take it, Felix.’ 

He thanked his luck that she could not see his face at that 
moment. But meanwhile... He had got to steady himself, 
He had got to make up his mind—now, at once. Her secretary! 
When he had thought that she was offering him—herself! 
Humiliation indeed ! 

An inexpert couple bumped into them and forced him close 
against her for an instant. Something hard dug into his ribs. The 
little phial—reminding him of its existence! He had laid claim 
to possessing a sense of decency. That was the decent way—that 
and no other. Exit! But... £500 a year and all found. A 
seat beside the fleshpots. Life instead of extinction. In one close- 
packed second he felt ashamed, hopeful, grateful and—cunning. 
For how long, he asked himself, need he remain her secretary before 
he assumed a more secure position ? 

‘Well?’ she demanded. 

‘Gina, darling, I can’t. Of course I can’t. How can I live 
on your charity? In view of the past, I mean.’ 

‘The past—rubbish! That’s washed out long ago. Except 
that I want to help you. So if that’s all there is...” 

‘It isn’t all. There’s the future. You may have changed but 
I haven’t. How could I be your secretary—things being as they 
are?’ 

‘Things aren’t!’ she retorted. And then: ‘But of course 
you could! You’d love it, my dear. Besides, you wouldn’t be 
entirely mine. You’d be his as well. And you’d be mighty busy, 
too. We’ve got a place in Scotland and another in Suffolk, and 
we're going to run a big town house. And then there’s...’ 

‘His?’ he broke in upon her. ‘His? We? Who do you 
mean ?’ 

She laughed and pressed his arm. 

‘My dear boy! Didn’t you know? I’ve been Lady Brynter 
since this morning. The evening papers are full of it. “‘ Sir Leslie 
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Brynter, Assistant Under-Secretary to the Colonial Office, secretly 
married to a well-known Society widow ”—that sort of thing.’ 

‘The best of luck to you, Gina!’ he managed to say. 

‘I met him in Nairobi,’ she went on, ‘soon after Henry got 
killed. He was out there with some delegation or other. We 
came home on the same boat. And weclicked. And... I.. 
I’ve found the right man this time, Felix. So you needn’t be 
squeamish about taking the job. He won’t let you get into mis- 
chief. Or me. He’s not that sort. So say you'll accept and 
come and be introduced... . 

‘Leslie, this is Felix—Fleshpots Felix we used to call him in 
old days. Great friend of mine. And the very man to be our 
private secretary. So I’ve booked him, provisionally. That’ll be 
all right, won’t it ?’ 

Sir Leslie Brynter extended a large, competent hand and looked 
his future secretary square intheeyes. Strong-featured he certainly 
was ! 

‘I’m sure it will,’ he said heartily. 

He filled a third glass from the champagne bottle. 

‘Let’s hear all about you,’ he invited. 

A waiter presented himself to Felix. 

‘Your bill, sir,’ he said, and handed it. 

Four pounds eight and ninepence—for the dinner that might 
have been his last. He groped in his breast pocket, touched the 
slip of cardboard that was his passport to Burnley and the smooth 
little bottle that was his landing ticket for an unknown shore, and 
pulled out the five-pound note. 

‘That’s all right,’ he said airily, as he dropped the note on to 
the outstretched tray. 

“T’ank you ver’ much, sir,’ said the waiter. 
‘IT hope I’ll suit you, sir,’ said Fleshpots Felix humbly. 











FROM THE ARCHIVES OF ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Ill. IN THE FIFTIES. 
BY GEORGE PASTON. 


THERE were wars and rumours of wars in the publishing world 
during the years 1851-2. A campaign—one of many—was started 
to claim copyright for English authors in America. A fund of 
£2,000 was to be raised for the war chest, and John Murray con- 
sented to act as treasurer. Dickens, the chief sufferer from piracy, 
was in the forefront of the battle, as he had been in 1842. On 
July 17, 1851, he sent a little note to Albemarle Street, enclosing 
his subscription of £100, and a few days later we find him urging 
Murray to attend a meeting at which Bulwer was to bring forward 
some important new material for discussion. On July 16 Black- 
wood sent a cheque for £225 (which included £100 from himself, 
£100 from Sir Archibald Alison and £25 from Professor Aytoun) 
in aid of the fund. ‘I hope,’ he adds, ‘ you are getting more sub- 
scribers. I am rather afraid that the true men may be left in the 
lurch to stump up the second £1,000 or let the first go to the dogs.’ 
The campaign was a failure, and for another forty years American 
copyright could only be obtained by citizens of the United States. 

In May, 1851, Gladstone had made a strong speech ‘ against 
the book-sellers ’—or rather the publishers—in which he blamed 
them for charging exorbitant prices for their productions. On 
June 20 Murray wrote his old friend a short note in which he pro- 
tests against those parts of the speech which were not founded on 
fact. He contends that Gladstone had been misinformed, and 
adds: ‘I regret that you did not take the trouble to verify your 
statements before promulgating them with your authority.’ 

Gladstone replied (July 3) that he did not admit that he had 
made any speech against the Booksellers, and continues : 


‘But even if I had done so, at any rate I refrained for, I think, 
a twelvemonth from taking that or any other public step out of 
motives of personal respect and regard mainly for yourself. . . . 
You now tell me that my statements relating to the Booksellers 
were not “ founded on fact,”’ and that you regret I did not take 
the trouble to verify them. Might I not with some justice have 
expected that before charging me with making statements injurious 
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to others which I had taken no pains to authenticate, you should 
(I do not say have made any allowance for what I meant to be 
forbearance before, but at any rate) have made plain the errors 
of fact, without the proof of which there is not a presumption in 
favour of your serious imputation.’ 





Murray at once took up this rather shuffling challenge, and 
wrote a long letter in defence of himself and his colleagues which 
throws an interesting light upon the publishing business at that 
period. A few points may be quoted. Gladstone had declared 
that ‘the whole system of the book-selling trade in this country, 
except so far as it is partially mitigated by what are called cheap 
publications, is a disgrace to our civilisation. . . . The truth is 
that monopoly and combination have gone near, if not to the 
extinction of the trade itself, to reduce the sale of books to a 
minimum.’ 

In his reply Murray stated that never in the memory of man 
had there been so many books published, never had the sales been 
greater or the booksellers more numerous. If the money returns 
had not kept pace with the sales it was owing to the very large 





sums which were paid to authors, to the keen competition of the 
American pirates, and to the fact that the price of books had 
dropped 50 percent. in the past ten years. He himself had paid 
£40,000 to his authors since the previous January. The remunera- 
tive folios and quartos had vanished, but his own experiment in 
cheap literature, the Home and Colonial Library, had met with 
so little encouragement that he had been compelled to abandon it. 

Gladstone had said that the sale of new publications seldom 
exceeded five hundred copies, but Murray observed that if this 
had really been the case the publishers would long since have been 
bankrupt. He also called attention to the fact that he had pub- 





lished several works for Gladstone, and of not one of these had 
he sold less than five hundred copies. 

A history of the Quarterly Review, with notes on its contributors 
and a selection from their articles, was in contemplation about 
this time, and no doubt there was much—perhaps too much— 
material for such a work. The changes in the opinions of the 
Review—political, religious and social—since its foundation in 1809 
had been very gradual, owing probably to the fact that there were 
only two editors during the first forty-five years of its existence 
(since J. T. Coleridge’s brief term of office hardly counts) and that 
its chief contributor, John Wilson Croker, was the type of crusted 
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Tory who seldom alters his opinions or his prejudices. He it was 
who had kept up the reputation of the Quarterly for being ‘ savage 
and tartarly’ long after virulently abusive articles had gone out 
of fashion. Both Murray and Lockhart lamented Croker’s methods, 
but he had been of great service to the Quarterly in his time. In 
1830 John Murray II had given him a contract to write two 
articles for each number, at asalary of £600, and John III had not 
as yet found the courage to break with his father’s earliest con- 
tributor. 

The old man himself was well aware of his own reputation, for 

he writes to Murray on October 20, 1851, that he has just got back 
to his work-room at Molesey— 
‘a fearful den strewed with the limbs of mangled authors—Keatses, 
Tennysons and Moxons, Armitages, Maurices and Kingsleys, whom 
the cruel monster hath torn to pieces. You may perhaps feel some 
compunction at having had even an involuntary accomplicity with 
such a hyaena, but console yourself with the thought that the 
time is at hand when he will cease to bark or bite.’ 


Croker was now over seventy and suffering from heart-disease, 
but his literary work was his life and his doctors dared not pre- 
scribe their favourite regimen of rest and quiet. He was busy 
preparing his edition of Pope (for the British Classics) and he 
insisted on writing long political articles for the Quarterly, though 
his opinions were no longer in accord with those of the Review. 
He still dearly loved a ‘ dog-fight,’ and when Lord John Russell 
brought out his rambling, ill-digested edition of Moore’s Diary, he 
saw his opportunity and seized upon the book to review. It was 
& propos of this article that he wrote to Murray : 


‘Whatever I say of poor old Rogers, I shall lay the blame on 
Lord John. In the Crabbe case which you will see in type, in which 
they attempted to cheat your father, I shall turn the phrase thus 
—that considering Mr. Rogers’ age, etc. Lord John, if he sup- 
pressed anything, ought to have spared him the mortification of 
seeing thus devellopped [sic] and recorded a conspiracy to defraud 
which, however kind towards one individual, was fraudulent 
towards another.’ 


This ‘fraud’ proved to be nothing so very dreadful after all. 
It appeared that in December, 1818, Murray had offered £3,000 


1 Moxon was commonly regarded as a poet among publishers and a publisher 


among poets. 
2 He was strongly pro-Russian and anti-French. 
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for the copyright of Crabbe’s poems, including a new volume of 
tales. Rogers and Moore thought the price too low, and persuaded 
Crabbe to let them ask what Longman would offer. But Longman 
vowed that the Poems were not worth a penny more than £1,000. In 
great alarm the pair hurried back to Albemarle Street, leaving Crabbe 
almost in hysterics. In the course of conversation Rogers remarked 
‘carelessly’: ‘I am glad to find that you have settled with Mr. 
Crabbe for his poems.’ And Murray replied cheerfully that he had. 


The word went forth from the editorial office that the Crabbe 
incident was not to be mentioned in the review. But Croker was 
not to be balked of his fun. He discovered a paragraph in the 
Diary about a certain person—the name was left blank—whom 
Moore had found much vainer and less clever than he imagined. 
Croker at once fitted the blank to his own head, and, having an 
uncanny talent for discovering his victim’s tenderest part, he 
sought, with execrable taste (for ‘ Bessy ’ was still alive) to expose 
Moore’s pretensions to be a faithful and devoted husband, and to 
prove, by innumerable quotations, that he was thoroughly selfish 
and neglectful.2 The review led to a heated correspondence 
between Lord John and Croker, which was published in The Times 
(January 30, 1854). This was such a bonne bouche for the public 
that Delane wrote to Murray on February 19: ‘ Have you nothing 
more for me like Croker and Russell? However long the debates 
may be, I promise you space for another such correspondence.’ 

About this time—1853—it became apparent that a crisis was 
approaching in the history of the Quarterly Review. Lockhart had 
held the arduous post of Editor since 1825, and now, at fifty-nine, 
his health had begun to fail. He suffered from gout, rheumatism 
and inflamed eyes, and moreover complained that he was 


‘Over worked and over worried, 
Over Croker’d, over Murray’d.’ 3 


1 He lost £2,500 by the speculation, according to Croker. 

_ * Croker loved to get his knife into a woman. Lady Morgan, one of his chief 
victims, meeting Lockhart at a party (in 1852), asked if Croker was dead. On 
hearing that he was alive, and better in health, she said, ‘I am very sorry to hearit, 
for if I die first, he will find out howoldIam.’ She survived Croker by two years. 

* This couplet seems to have been based on an earlier version which must 
have referred to Gifford. It ran: 
** Over-wearied, over-worried, 
Over-Crokered, over-Murrayed, 
Over-Southey’d, over-Waltered, 
Fain I would that I were altered.” 


The ‘ over-Waltered ’ is, presumably, an allusion to Sir Walter Scott. 
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Once the Scorpion of Blackwood, who had kept his first editor in 
constant hot water, and tried to assassinate the ‘ cockney school’ 
of poetry, Lockhart had ripened and mellowed under the benign 
influence of Sir Walter and John Murray II, and settled down into 
an almost ideal editor. He was always regarded as formidable by 
the outside world, owing to his sarcastic turn of mind and his super- 
cilious manner, but he was loved and trusted by those who lived and 
worked with him.1 There is a charming letter from an old Scottish 
friend, J. Keir, who, writing years later from Glasgow to acknowledge 
a portrait of Lockhart that Murray had sent him, exclaims: 


‘What changes have we seen rung during the last thirty years ! 
Still in my distant home, amidst most wnliterary associations, have 
I often recalled with no ordinary pleasure the meetings which I 
had with Lockhart in Sussex Place, in some of which you were also 
a party. It was then he allowed me to know the contents of a 
few of the many writings he possessed respecting the character 
and conduct of Burns, and it was then too he feelingly lamented 
the waywardness of Wilson,? his follies, his pitiful triumphs, and 
frequent failures, and then also he described to me his own labours, 
their tendency to destroy all careful thoughtful authorship, and 
their certain result to be no great or permanent literary reputation. 
Well do I remember his piquant sketches of contemporary writers, 
his affectionate attention to Hugh Littlejohn * and his hearty 
enjoyment of his own home. And I can never forget his lively 
delightful helpmate and all her kindness to me.’ 


Apart from his great biography of his father-in-law, Lockhart 
had devoted practically all his time and his high talents to the 
service of the Quarterly Review.4 But now, with the failure of his 


1 Elizabeth Rigby wrote a ‘ character’ of Lockhart, from which a paragraph 
may be quoted : 

‘It is seldom one sees so genuine a literary character—so universal an one; 
for his reading and observation have been too widely diffused for him to bear the 
name of the poet, the classic, the antiquarian or the historian. He is everything 
but the man of science. ... It is a pleasure to see him think. There never was 
a face with so little of the animal in it: the features too spiritualised—one hardly 
knows whether most sharpened by care or refined by intellect ; higher still in 
character than in form, and in that very very beautiful: great contrasts of expres- 
sion—excessive sourness and ineffable sweetness, the small lipless mouth giving 
the one, the beautiful soft lashed eyes the other; an awkward figure and a good 
walk ; dreadful hands but good action with them. A man sought by everybody, 
pleasing few, and caring for fewer.’—Journals and Correspondence of Lady Last- 
lake, 1895. 

2 ‘ Christopher North.’ 

8 Lockhart’s eldest child, who died in 1830. 

“ His novels and his Spanish ballads (admirably translated) seem to be for- 


gotten. 
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health, the interest of the articles had diminished, and the sales 
decreased. The doctors recommended foreign travel, but who was 
there to take the Editor’s place at this critical period of the Quar- 
terly’s history ? Lockhart, however, like all other mortals, was not 
indispensable. Murray invited John Leycester Adolphus, a barris- 
ter journalist, to become the editor of the Review in Lockhart’s 
absence, but Adolphus was not available. Then Murray’s thoughts 
tured to a young Norfolk clergyman, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, 
who had contributed some excellent articles to the Quarterly.1 A 
powerful (though gruesome) review of Fontenelle’s Signs of Death 
attracted a good deal of attention in literary circles, but perhaps 
Elwin first ‘found himself’ in an article on Sir Roger de Coverley, 
for the eighteenth century was the period of his heart. He was 
now (1853) in the prime of life—thirty-seven—and possessed of 
great physical and mental vigour, wide reading and a prodigious 
memory. He was, at the same time, so modest and unworldly 
that Thackeray, who loved him, nicknamed him Dr. Primrose, and 
as the grandson of the famous Vicar, introduced him into one of 
the “ Roundabout” Papers. 

Murray, impressed by Elwin’s learning, polished style, and 
delightful conversation, thought that he had discovered a treasure 
who would help him to carry out his various literary enterprises, 
including the series of British Classics. To begin with, the new 
recruit was asked to edit The Beauties of Byron ; By a Clergyman, 
as well as a cheap edition of the poet’s works. About the 
same time he was offered £1,000 to edit Addison, and to rewrite 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, together with new Lives, from Chaucer 
to Wordsworth. He was also commissioned to prepare a new 
edition of Shakespeare, to write the History of the Quarterly 
Review, and, incidentally, to help Lockhart with articles. No 
wonder that we find Elwin writing from town (in May, 1851): 
‘Murray has given me more orders for the articles of my trade 
than I can execute in a lifetime.’ 

In July, 1853, when Lockhart was warned that he would ‘ risk 
mental and physical sanity ’ if he attempted to edit another number 
of the Review, Murray took his courage in both hands, and offered 


+ Elwin, who was a member of an old Norfolk family, had just been appointed 
to the family living of Booton, a tiny village twelve miles from Norwich. An 
admirable Memoir of him by his son Warwick is prefixed to Some Highteenth- 
comity Men of Letters, a collection of Elwin’s articles, published by Murray in 1902. 

A reprint of the first folio seems to have been intended, which Murray thought 
of calling by the delightful title of ‘ Shakespeare Let Alone.’ 
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the post of temporary editor to Elwin. He had already consulted 
Lockhart on the matter, who replied (July 27, 1853) that, failing 
Adolphus : 


‘Elwin will do more than anyone I can think of as possible 
assuredly he will do all he can, and I feel not less sure that he will 
do it with the feeling and in the manner of a gentleman. ... As 
to mere literary and historical matters, I have confidence in his 
resources and I give him credit for sense and modesty to ask assist- 
ance where his acquirements are less considerable.” 1 


The post of temporary Editor of the Quarterly, at a salary of 
£250 a quarter, exclusive of any articles he might contribute, 
sounded like high promotion for a country clergyman with a living 
of £300 a year, small private means and four boys to educate, 
But Elwin, though he was flattered by the offer, accepted it with 
great misgivings, for the money and the power had little attraction 
for him, and he declared that he would lay down his sceptre with 
fifty times the pleasure that he had taken it up. The position was 
a delicate one, since the new Editor—an almost unknown man— 
was suddenly placed over the heads of writers of long experience 
who were old enough to be his father. But he had learnt much 
by working under Lockhart, for whom he felt both affection and 
admiration. 

‘To say nothing of his rare and delightful talents,’ he wrote 
to Murray, ‘I have found him so manly and frank, so courteous 
and kind and generous, that nothing can well exceed my esteem 
for him. ... Lockhart has a remarkable tact in correcting. I 
have many times been surprised to see how, by the change of an 
epithet or a phrase, he will communicate life and felicity to some 
dull and commonplace sentence.’ 


But since his illness Lockhart had encouraged the “ Dr. Dry-as- 
Dusts’ and Elwin was anxious to introduce new blood into the 
Review. Croker—who proved at first unexpectedly amenable— 
Layard and Arthur Stanley were stand-bys, and articles were invited 
on the Crystal Palace and Photography by Lady Eastlake, The 
Drama by Donne, Ice by Murchison, and Fire by Braidwood, 
Chief of the London Fire Brigade, while the Editor himself con- 
tributed eighteenth-century papers.? 

The Muse of History must once again be accused of a certain 


1 Lockhart said—jokingly—that the only objection toa clergyman as Editor of 
the Review was that, in case of a challenge, he would be unable to ‘ go upon the field. 
2 He was obliged to lay aside the various works that he had undertaken for 
Murray. Only the Byron editions were completed. 
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verty of invention. For example, in the letters of the fifties, 
we find that the Tory party had split on the twin rocks of Free 
Trade and Protection, that England had been forced all unprepared 
into a great war, with France as her chief ally, that we were near 
losing India through the errors of our administration, and that our 
Far-Eastern trade was suffering from the civil war in China. The 
Crimean war was declared on February 28, 1854, and Elwin was 
left to grapple alone—save for the help of Murray—with a long- 
drawn-out crisis. Croker, who was still violently anti-French, now 
became quite unmanageable and after a sharp tussle with the new 
Editor 1 resigned his post on the Quarterly in May, 1854. 

The minds of Murray’s correspondents were now turned from 
literary to political and military topics, and as they were mostly 
Tories of the old school, their letters are filled with diatribes against 
the government and the conduct of the war. The brilliant Richard 
Ford, dilettante, connoisseur and author of the famous Handbook 
of Spain,? writes on September 28, 1854 : 


‘What think you now of the times? Cholera—corn—consols 
—strikes—and the Dogs of War let loose. Now we shall test the 
humbug of the Catilines in calico and the Cleons in cotton. Now 
let us see what free trade, no corn laws, no fleets and no soldiers 
willdo. I hope at least that these mealy-mouthed Manchesterians 
and drab-coated peace-mongers will for a time get a quietus. .. . 
Croker notwithstanding, I am afraid Red Tapism is the tape- 
worm. ... I hope Kothen [Kinglake] and Nineveh [Layard], 
now that they have exchanged the pen for the sword, will on 
their return add thoughts that breathe to words that burn... . 
We are all here most anxious about our poor handful of gallant 
fellows who are so overworked and so outnumbered in the Crimea. 
But the sins of beggarly economists and Cockney “ our corre- 
spondents ” are to be wiped out by the best blood of England.’ 


1 The interview took place in Albemarle Street. ‘Croker began,’ records 
Elwin, ‘ by adopting a lofty tone, but when I held to my point, he got louder and 
louder until his voice was heard over the whole house and Mrs. Murray afterwards 
told me that she sat in terror at the furious controversy that was proceeding. 
Murray fled after the first five minutes, and no more was seen of him till Croker 
left the house.’ 

* Richard Ford (1796-1858), who liked to call himself, with Byron, ‘ one of 
Murray’s ragamuffins,’ had lived for several years in Spain, and at the request 
made half in joke of John Murray II, had undertaken to write the Handbook to 
Spain. He spent five years on the task, and when the book came out in 1846 
it was so terribly outspoken on matters of politics and religion, that it had to 
be cancelled, at a cost to Ford of £500. The expurgated edition seems to have 
been regarded as the most interesting and valuable of all the Handbooks. In 
1905 Murray published a volume of Ford’s Letters, edited by Rowland Prothero 
(now Lord Ernle), 
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The Tory party was now in the doldrums and the Quarterly 
had a difficult course to steer. On the death of Lockhart in Novem- 
ber, 1854, Elwin had been forced into the post of permanent Editor, 
It seems little short of a miracle that a clergyman, living in a 
remote country village, without sub-editor or secretary, without 
access to books of reference (beyond those in his own library), and 
with few opportunities of getting into personal touch with literary 
men and politicians, could, off his own bat, edit a great Review 
for seven years.1_ The country roads were sometimes blocked with 
snow, letters took circuitous routes, and the Eastern Counties 
trains were notorious for slowness and breakdowns. 

In these labour-saving days the mind recoils at the thought of 
the drudgery to which authors cheerfully submitted eighty years 
ago. Without secretaries, typewriters, telephones, dictaphones 
or shorthand (except for reporters), they edited Biographies or 
Handbooks, turned out voluminous articles for the Quarterly, 
and incidentally carried on an enormous correspondence. Lock- 
hart and Croker wrote to Murray almost every day, asking for 
advice or suggestions, and, as their letters were, for the most 
part, confidential, he generally answered in his own hand. An 
eight hours day would have seemed child’s play to the journalist- 
authors of the period, whose output can only be accounted for by 
the fact that they kept their noses steadily to the grindstone. 
There is no mention in the archives of sport? or games, theatres, 
concerts or any entertainments except dinners and evening parties. 
John Murray, who was always at his office from ten to five (ten to 
three on Saturdays) regarded a walk as a cure for almost all 
bodily ailments. ‘I should hardly have been surprised,’ writes 
his son, ‘to hear him recommend it for a broken leg.’ 

The new Editor was not the man to put party before patriotism. 
He had no wish to add to the difficulties of the government during 
the early stages of the war, and he refused to join in the ‘ ignorant 
outcry against the generals at the front.’ 


‘Remember,’ he wrote in November, 1854, ‘ upon what imper- 
fect information it is made, and how unjust it is to be always writing 


1 Towards the end of each quarter, Elwin spent a few weeks in London, when 
he was brought into contact with many of the most distinguished men of his day. 
Most of those who met him wanted to meet him again, asked him to dinner, invited 
him to country houses, and wished to enter into correspondence with him. In 
fact, his popularity became rather overwhelming. Murray had offered him an 
extra £200 a year if he would live in London. It did not occur to him to offer 
the same amount for a sub-editor or secretary. 

2 Except the ‘good hunting’ of Sir Francis Head. 
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down absent men before they can offer a word in explanation of 
their case. This newspaper tyranny will drive high-spirited people 
from the service of their country. ... My admiration of the 
heroic conduct of the Commanders in their most difficult position 
is unbounded, and as for the charge of the light cavalry there is 
nothing in Greek or Roman history to surpass it. A notion is 
gaining ground that storming Sebastopol in the first instance would 
have been preferable to a siege . . . but it is by no means certain 
that the storming would have been attended with success.’! 


Much against his will, Elwin had been compelled to undertake 
the important article on the Conduct of the War for the December 
number (1854), but the authorship was to be kept a deadly secret. 
He agreed with Murray (November 25, 1854) that 


‘we should not embarrass the Ministry. There is nothing to fall 
back upon, but though I shall not point out their errors in the 
spirit of party, I think it ought to be done in a spirit of patriotism. 

I know, because history records it, that every war has opened 
with an overweening estimate of our own strength, and a con- 
tempt for that of the enemy, which has been invariably followed 
by extreme depression at the first obstacle or reverse. This is 
natural in the public but inexcusable in a ministry who ought to 
have known that Russia would send reinforcements after reinforce- 
ments, and that we should have done the same.’ 


He intended to do full justice to ‘ our magnificent troops at the 
front. They exhibit every species of heroism—the heroism of 
patience under privation, of constancy in protracted difficulties, 
of coolness in danger, of headlong bravery in the hour of action.’ 

Sir Francis Head, who had tried five years earlier to awaken 
his country to a sense of its military weakness,? now wrote in a 
pardonable spirit of ‘I told you so.’ Elwin had persuaded Murray 
to dispense with ‘Sir Wronghead’s’ services as a contributor, but 
the old man bore no malice, and in a New Year’s letter (1855) he 
expresses a hope that ‘ as long as creation lasts, there may be found 
@ prosperous atom bearing the name of John Murray.’ He is still 
‘doomed to skim across the green fields of Leicestershire during 
the winter months,’ but his heart sinks as he reflects upon the 
miserable plight of the brave fellows at the front. 


1 Borrow, who was a friend of Elwin; assured him that ‘ Cronstadt had not 
been attacked because the government grudges the necessary expenditure on 
bombs, each of which costs one pound sixteen shillings and three farthings.’ 

* In his Defenceless State of England (1849). 
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‘While our soldiers,’ he continues, ‘worn out by hard work, 
incessant rain and crawling through mud, are receiving berries of 
hard unroasted coffee, our officers, even of the Queen’s Guards, 
are to be seen with empty stomachs, in ragged clothes, crawling 
with vermin. Our horses, from want of food and exposure to 
weather, hardly able to stand, are said to be eating each other's 
manes and tails, and while this is the state of the little force of 
Great Britain, the French soldiers are full, fat and the whole army 
in high spirits. We now learn what is the result of a great rich 
country insisting, against all admonition, in maintaining an arm 
insufficient in numbers and composed of departments each totally 


unacquainted with its respective duties. Nothing could be more’ 


humiliating than our having to confess to the whole world that 
in less than three months our military resources have been exhausted 
—in fact that the soldiers of Alma, Balaclava and Inkerman, 
instead of being only a sample of what we can produce, are the 
whole of our stock in trade.’ 


The new Ministry formed by Palmerston had received from the 
country a mandate to repair the blunders of its predecessors, and 
to get on with the war. The Quarterly was lying low because 
Elwin advised Murray that it would be best to wait and see what 
course the new government would take before condemning it 
in advance. On February 6, 1855, he had written: 


‘ The latest intelligence on the Ministerial crisis which we have 
here is from Brougham.? It is dated 6 o’clock last evening and 
Gladstone was then refusing to join with Palmerston on the ground 
of the allegiance he owed to Aberdeen, a scruple which the latter 
was trying to overcome.... I regret that Lord Derby failed. 
The coalition would have united the best men of every party, and 
it would have been the strongest government we have had since 
the Reform Bill. I am assured that the stumbling block was 
D’Israeli. Gladstone and Lord Clarendon would not sit in the 
same Cabinet with him. He hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of the Conservative party, and we shall never have the weight 


1 The affair of the unroasted coffee-berries seems to have made a great impres- 
sion on the public mind. On January 1, 1855, the Queen wrote to Lord Raglan 
to call attention to the rumour that the soldiers’ coffee was given to them green. 
In December, 1854, Captain Heath had suggested to Lord Raglan a method by 
which the coffee of the entire army could be roasted on board his ship, the Sans- 
Pareil. Admiral (afterward Lord) Lyons said he could never forget Lord Raglan’s 
joy as he exclaimed : ‘ What wonderful fellows you sailors are! What should we 
do without you ?’ 

2 Elwin had become an intimate friend of Brougham’s, and kept up a corre- 
spondence with him. He used to say that of all the distinguished men he met 
in society the three that stood out head and shoulders above their fellows were 
Thackeray, Brougham and Macaulay. 
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that belongs to intelligence, station, wealth and numbers until he 
is deposed.’ 


A fortnight later (February 21) he had come to the conclusion 
that 


‘if nothing occurs to discredit the Ministry between this and our 
day of publication we ought to give them a moderate support as 
a Government upon trial—praising what they have done well, and 
freely pointing out their short-comings.... The Times and 
Layard cry out that what we want is ‘A Man.” But who is this 
man? Nobody has yet named him.’ 


Elwin had just received a pleasant note from Thackeray about 
the great Punch quarrel, ‘ which excites as great a commotion in 
that circle as the Ministerial crisis does in the kingdom at large.’ 
The quarrel arose out of an article on John Leech which Thackeray 
had written for the Quarterly in January, 1855. ‘ The article seems 
to me a perfect gem,’ wrote Elwin to Murray, ‘ full of mirth and 
wit, and written in exquisite taste.’ But unfortunately it con- 
tained the tactless paragraph : 


‘There is no blinking the fact that in Mr. Punch’s cabinet John 
Leech is the right-hand man. Fancy a number of Punch without 
Leech’s pictures! What would you give for it? The learned 
gentlemen who write the work must feel that without him it were 
as well left alone.’ 


According to Elwin, the staff rose up like one nettle to sting the 
hand which could pen such disparaging words. ‘Oh, that unlucky 
article,’ exclaimed Thackeray. ‘It has given such offence! And 
I intended to be good-natured, and had no feeling but kindness 
from the first line to the last... . But we get to write as fast 
as we talk, and an idle word does awful mischief. My dear, kind 
old comrades, how I wish I could swallow that one.’ } 


The warlike spirit of the times seems to have inflamed the 
tempers of literary men, for Murray, contrary to his usual experi- 
ence, had frequent ructions with his authors. Borrow was always 
an awkward customer. The Romany Rye was still on the stocks, 
and Murray, backed by his literary advisers, made another effort 
to persuade the author to prune his work and to introduce more 
variety in the shape of his Russian experiences. The correspondence 


_) Thackeray had recently seceded from Punch owing to his disapproval of the 
skits on Louis Napoleon. Later, he was reconciled to his old comrades. 
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was carried on, as before, with Mrs. Borrow, whose style had lost 
none of its acrimony with the passing of the years. The book, 
she asserted, was one of the most learned ever written, and yet it 
was treated by Murray and his friends as if it was no better than 
a common novel. 


“It is now necessary to state,’ she continues, ‘in a friendly but 
firm manner, that if any attempt is made to blow upon the book 
by Mr. Borrow’s “ good friends and well-wishers,” he will be com- 
pelled to lay before the world a statement of facts connected with 
it, and a former publication. ... Say no more on that Russian 
subject. Mr. Borrow has had quite enough of the press. If he 
wrote a book on Russia, it would be said to be like the Bible in 
Spain, or unlike the Bible in Spain, and would be blamed in either 
case. He has written a book in connection with England such as 
no other body could have written, and he now rests from his 
labours.’ 


The Romany Rye was published, ‘ as it stood,’ in 1857. It was 
reviewed by Elwin in the Quarterly, and sold rather better than 
Lavengro, but made no outstanding success. 

In Sir William Napier Murray caught another Tartar. In 
1856 the Historian of the Peninsular War was writing a Life of 
his brother, the conqueror of Scinde. Murray, who agreed to 
publish the book on commission, could exercise no authority 
over the author, whom Mrs. Elwin nicknamed ‘ General Cayenne.’ 
The old man insisted on writing at immense length (four thick 
volumes) } and inserted libels and scurrilities about his brother’s 
colleagues which terrified Murray, and profanities which distressed 
Elwin. He continually criticised the charges of the printers, and 
evidently suspected that he was being ‘done.’ Elwin, to whom 
he took a great liking, persuaded him to remove the profanities, 
but he refused to soften his libellous attacks upon his brother's 
one-time friend, Sir James Outram. The venerable mother of the 
Outrams, heart-broken at these allusions to her son, wrote a long 
and pathetic letter on the subject to Murray which he forwarded 
to Napier. The old man’s heart was much less peppery than his 
head, and he was filled with remorse for the suffering that he had 
caused. Murray, too, was terribly distressed, and heartily regretted 
that he had ever engaged in the work. If, he wrote to Mrs. Outram, 
it was thought advisable to answer the attacks on Sir James, he 


1 Murray said he could have sold 40,000 copies of this wonderful biography if 
it had been published in two volumes, but he did not expect to sell more than 
ten thousand if it was published in four. 
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would be willing to print and circulate such answers at his own 
expense, on behalf of one whom he knew to be as brave and honour- 
able as any Napier who ever lived. 

Another difficult author was David Livingstone, who returned 
from his missionary explorations in South Africa in 1856, and was 
received with immense enthusiasm by the public. Murray was 
anxious to publish his T'ravels and Researches, but Livingstone, who 
wanted ready money, demurred to the offer of two-thirds of the 
profits. Murray then agreed to pay him £2,000 down in advance 
of his share. Livingstone being a self-educated man, it was agreed 
that his work should be revised by a more experienced hand, and 
the manuscript was handed over to Elwin, who altered it drasti- 
cally, and cut it down by about one-half. Livingstone was furious 
at what he called the mutilation and emasculation of his book by 
‘some impudent fool,’ and rejected every alteration and every cut.* 
The illustrator also came under his lash. The representation of his 
famous encounter with a lion he thought ‘ absolutely abominable, 
the lion being given the proportions of a dray-horse or a hippo- 
potamus.’ In the end, the first edition of 12,000 copies (at a 
guinea) was sold out on the day of publication and the author 
made a small fortune.” 

It has been seen that theatres, and music, find no mention in 
the archives, but Murray was interested in pictures and followed 
his father’s example in arranging for portraits to be painted of 
his favourite authors. In 1852 Watts was asked to make a 
portrait drawing of Layard. He replied : 


_ ‘My inclination and practice lead me so wide of portrait paint- 
ing that I ever enter upon such undertakings with extreme reluc- 
tance ; knowing well how little my views are in accordance with 
the general opinion. I always doubt the success of my endeavour 
to please, but the beautiful or characteristic are valuable studies 
to the artist, and friendship or admiration lend him powers not 
his own. I shall be delighted to make the portrait drawing when- 
ever it may be convenient to our friend Layard to sit. I will do 
it for myself: it being understood that if you like it very much it 
shall be yours,’3 
: He had no suspicion that Elwin was the culprit. 
: Thanks, says his biographer, to the generous arrangements of his publisher. 
_ * One person at least liked it very much. Murray sent a copy to Layard’s old 
friend, Sarah Austin, so well-known for her translations. She replied on June 10, 
1853 : ‘I have just received your kind and to me inappreciable gift—for certainly 


no other likeness approaches it in character and expression... . It is such a 
very pleasing transcript of dear Layard’s happiest mood, and quite true too.” 
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Lady Eastlake’s turn came next, and Watts was asked to 
exercise his pencil on her classical features. It must have been 
rather nervous work for the painter, since he had to satisfy two 
leading art-critics in the husband and wife. Fortunately the por- 
trait was a success, In September Lady Eastlake writes : 


‘I must tell you that Watts’ drawing, for which I have given 
him two very long sittings, is most magnificent. I can’t conceive 
anything finer. It is like an animated marble. As to the likeness, 
I can’t believe in it—the beauty is too much even for my vanity 
—but you will have a chef d’ceuvre of art, which is a comfort. . . , 
He has every reason to be proud of his work, and might make his 
three thousand a year as well as Richmond.’ 


In 1854 Murray commissioned the Eastlakes, who were then 
in Florence, to buy him a picture by Bellini, and on October 31 
Elizabeth writes that the Bellini is his at the price of 220 napoleons, 
or about £178. 


‘Sir Charles could have squeezed it out of the old gentleman 
for ten napoleons less, but it was his pet picture and he pleaded 
so hard for the 220 naps. Your original permission was £280. .. . 
At dinner, after the bargain had been concluded, we drank to the 
two Johns, John Murray and John Bellini.’ 


In 1855 Murray had heard of an alleged portrait of Shakespeare 
which belonged to a Parisian lawyer. He wrote to Dickens, who 
happened to be in Paris and asked him to call on the owner and 
report upon the picture. But Dickens did not at all fancy the 
job, and gives his reasons for shirking it in the following charac- 
teristic letter : 


49 AVENUE DES CHamps Exysies, Paris, 
Thursday November Twenty Second 1855. 
My pEearR Murray, 

I am doubtful about going to this man, and I will tell you why. 
He evidently expects that if I present myself as a Member of the 
Shakespeare Society sent there by you, I shall come prepared to 
make terms for the picture, with divers portentous formalities and 
official expressions of countenance. You will observe his recom- 
mendation that somebody should make an excursion to Paris ‘ afin 
de traiter.’ Now, the utmost that I could do, would be, dutifully 
to adopt the opinion of Waagen, as to the time when it was painted 
—reserving at the same time my own opinion that nobody will 
give any price to speak of, for such a picture with no pedigree or 
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dimly authenticated story attached to it, saving that it belonged 
to Talma. Belonging once to Talma and being highly prized by 
him, I cannot believe (without most lucid explanation) that it 
would fade out of the possession of such an artist, in such a country 
as France, and fade for so long a time out of everybody’s memory : 
being of any real worth. To go to the Rue St. Florentin to carry 
this unwelcome load of coals to Newcastle, would be a disagree- 
able function. And to go there and praise the picture and not 
bid for it, would be (according to my experience of French dealings 
in such wise), to pull down an avalanche of correspondence on my 
head from M. Naudin. 

In brief, therefore, I would most cheerfully and readily, and to 
the best of my dexterity, execute any defined commission from 
you, in this or any other matter. But without such credentials, 
I confess that I am shy of a French lawyer with something to sell 
—and more particularly with a picture and a portrait of Shakes- 
peare! When I think of the agonies that other people have under- 
gone, arising out of portraits of Shakespeare—when I think how 
John Payne Collier would stand aghast at my not having found 
out some infernal suspicious upstroke in the autograph of the 
period—how Dyce would defend me—how Halliwell would accuse 
me—how Charles Knight would write a treatise about me—how 
Forster would balance the evidence—how all sorts and conditions 
of men who had never been able to find pegs suitable for their hats, 
in the Temple of Fame, would immediately begin to hang them 
on my head (and Shakespeare’s)—my spirit quails within me. 
Looming in the troubled perspective I also behold M. Naudin 
asserting that I said ‘Oh quel chef d’ceuvre d’art! Ah que c’est 
le vrai portrait de mon si illustre et si respectable compatriot, ce 
Shakespeare 1i!’—and myself mildly and ineffectually denying 
that I ever said more than those words of course ‘ Ah que c’est 
ravissant !’—and I become moved to write, in abject fear, this 
plaintive letter. 

Will you tell Ford when you see him, that I have made one or 
two scientific experiments at the Trois fréres, which were attended 
with the best results. Also that I have assisted at a little 
course of dissection of pig’s feet (and Truffles) at the Café 
Vefour which made me half believe that I was in my own sunny 
Spain again. 

Faithfully yours always, 
CuaRLes DICKENS. 
John Murray Esquire. 














WHEN LEAVES ARE YELLOW. 


‘It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest fields all green with grass again; 
The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands gay 
With the hues of summer’s rainbow, or the meadow-flowers of 
May.’ 
—WAhirTiER, 


Or all British game-birds the royal pheasant occupies, perhaps, 
the proudest position. Some of us may prefer the homely partridge, 
or the more exclusively British red grouse, but neither of these 
birds is invested with quite the same atmosphere of aristocracy, 
and there is something about the pheasant that inevitably suggests 
a lordly domain, ancestral woods, and historic family estates, 


‘,.. ah! brilliant pheasants, 
And ah! ye poachers—’tis no sport for peasants’ 


exclaimed Byron more than a century ago, and the sentiment 
prevails to some extent even in these democratic times. I well 
remember being severely taken to task by an old patrician lady— 
‘ incidentally a zealous Liberal—for some careless remark which, in 
her opinion, challenged the exclusive right of the lord of the 
manor to all pheasants in the parish; and, though this feudal 
prerogative is rapidly passing away with so many of the old 
traditions, it still goes somewhat against the grain to picture the 
royal bird as the ignominious game of the rabbit-trapper, or the 
equally unlawful but frequent prey of the uncertificated village 
loafer with his cheap and eminently dangerous breech-loader. 
The pheasant, indeed, is endowed with a romantic personality, 
and even its name, derived from the ancient Phasis, upon whose 
banks, according to old legend, the earliest forefathers of its race 
strutted, has imparted to the bird an air of peculiar distinction 
all down the ages, and it loses nothing of its charm from the fact 
that no records exist of its original introduction to this island. 
We only know that the bird, like some of our oldest families, was 
‘at home when the Conqueror called,’ and possibly his startled 
crow greeted the first clash of shields and steel breast-plates upon 
the English shore. 
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Be that as it may, there are few sportsmen in whose minds 
his name is not powerful to conjure up many vivid associations ; 
pleasant memories of old times and old faces; mental pictures of 
fair English landscapes when autumn days were mellow; recol- 
lections. of experiences, arduous but enjoyable, of occurrences 
humorous and sometimes tragic; and, last but not least, of long 
fireside talks with old ‘ comrades in arms,’ when the conversation 
ran not upon war and ‘ valorous deed,’ but upon long days in wood 
and field, when sport was good, and actual success or failure 
counted for very little. 

In the world of sport the pheasant is the great rival of the 
fox. Their respective interests are for ever at variance and have 
occasioned more heart-burnings between lovers of the gun and 
promoters of the chase than any other of the vexed questions that 
s0 frequently arise. That foxes and pheasants can exist in company 
about as feasibly as wolves and lambs is a dogma freely accepted 
among gamekeepers, and were the latter fraternity allowed free 
licence, the problem would rarely be put to the test. ‘It is not 
difficult to guess what sort of heads keepers would demand, if 
favoured after the manner of Herod’s niece,’ wrote the author of 
Ten Years of Game-Keeping, when dealing with the ‘ everlasting 
question,’ and there can be little doubt that he expressed no more 
than the truth. In this respect, as in all else, the old difficulty 
of preserving a natural balance inevitably crops up, and in wood- 
lands stocked to an unnatural extent with either pheasants or 
foxes, the position becomes impossible. Some years ago, a gentle- 
man wishing to rear and keep several varieties of pheasants and 
wild fowl for a hobby bought a small estate in this neighbourhood, 
including about twenty acres of woodland and ornamental water, 
which he proceeded to enclose with high wire netting. This 
accomplished to his satisfaction, he procured a generous stock of 
birds, a number of which, arriving in bulk, were duly turned down 
in the enclosure. Then, and not until then, did he discover that 
he had wired in a litter of fox-cubs, who in a single night made 
dire havoc among the wing-clipped and helpless game. The 
example, though somewhat exaggerated, more or less represents 
the state of affairs in over-stocked preserves. The birds are too 
tame and too dependent to take care of themselves. For the 
fox, it merely amounts to a banquet spread for him in his own 
domain, without the trouble and risk attached to wandering afield 
in search of supplies, and the result is disastrous for all concerned. 
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On the other hand, one cannot but wonder at the manner in 
which genuinely wild pheasants contrive to hold their own, even 
in country where the great enemy is tolerably plentiful. Given 
anything approaching a fair chance, no bird is better able to take 
care of itseli—at least so far as four-footed prowlers are concerned, 
The nesting season is, of course, the dangerous period, but where 
cover is thick the brooding bird stands every chance. For this 
purpose young close gorse is invaluable. It provides, moreover, 
an almost impregnable stronghold for the callow chicks from the 
moment they are hatched, since even the fox will not face the 
prickly tangle readily, being more or less restricted to his own 
runways in his comings and goings. Needless to say, the ‘ chirper’ 
stage is the critical time. When once the young birds attain even 
a limited use of their wings, the fox to all intents and purposes 
has shot his bolt. He may snap up a chick or two now and again 
in the brushwood or bracken, or even in the corn, but they soon 
learn to avoid him by the simple expedient of taking to the 
branches, from which vantage-point they chirrup their defiance, 
a course which young pheasants almost invariably adopt when 
they hear a dog running in the woods. They obviously mistake 
him for the red prowler, and seldom take flight until they discover 
that he is accompanied by human beings. It is the ‘human 
element’ that proves most disturbing to game, for which reason 
a rampagious dog that breaks away from its owner in the course 
of a walk through preserves frequently does less harm if left alone 
than the shouts and whistles of the distracted person in charge. 
I have upon various occasions in cover seen a pack of hounds 
stream past a wary old cock, who, for all their cry, only squatted 
the closer. It is the huntsman following his pack who scares the 
bird into clattering flight. It often happens, such being the 
natural waywardness of things, that a hunted fox will lead his 
pursuers straight into some jealously guarded preserve to which 
they have been denied admission until such time as the slaughter 
of the pheasants has been effected. Under such circumstances, I 
think, experienced keepers would be unanimous in declaring that 
the hounds, once in, are better left alone. They will do far less 
damage working out their own line than would be caused by 
efforts made to stop them or to get them out in a hurry. The 
few pheasants they disturb will do little more than get out of their 
way, taking at most short flights, and seldom leaving the covert. 
On the other hand, the cracking of whips, shouts and horn-blasts 
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will set every bird upon the run, and if the disturbance continues 
for any length of time, the covert will soon be as clear of game 
as though systematically trodden by beaters. 

Everyone has his own idea of pheasant shooting, and it speaks 
well for the bird that he is able to gratify almost any taste. Asa 
general rule, however, opinion as to the right or wrong methods 
to be employed is divided into two distinct camps, and, being 
human, each faction is a little scornful of the other, though, as 
usual in such cases, a great deal is to be said upon either side. 
So much depends upon the point of view. For the man in whose 
case actual shooting is the main consideration, or one for whom 
a substantial bag has a strong appeal, coverts heavily stocked with 
birds—of necessity hand-reared, since a really numerous supply is 
unobtainable by other means—naturally provide ideal conditions. 
In his case the gibe of ‘shooting tame fowls ’—shafts launched 
from the opposite camp—is scarcely justifiable. It cannot be 
denied that the shooting of hand-reared birds, which require the 
impediment of wire netting to make them rise at all, may not 
technically rank as ‘sport,’ which Major Harding Cox in his 
Chasing and Racing defines as ‘an occupation wherein man, with 
or without the aid of trained animals, sets forth to find his quarry 
and to kill, or otherwise account for it, by legitimate means’; 
going on to add that in his opinion a pheasant battue ‘ where 

























the birds are segregated in limited areas, so that they are easily 
located by the keeper, who is cognisant of their numbers, is a very 
doubtful sport.’ On the other hand, critics are apt to forget that 
the shooting of ‘tame birds’ is far from being as simple as it 
sounds. On the contrary, when properly driven, they fly fast and 
high, and marksmanship of no mean order is required to bring 
them down. It amounts to a competition between the human 
eye and judgment and the bird’s powers of flight—a worthy contest, 
as analyses kept by some of the best game-shots go far to prove. 

The successful shooting of driven birds is an art, acquired by 
long practice, and specialists in this supreme branch of the craft 
are upon their part a trifle apt to despise the less ambitious type 
of sportsman, who, confining his efforts to the genuinely wild bird, 
is content to walk them up with the assistance of his dogs, rarely 
getting a chance at a ‘ rocketer,’ and shooting nothing but ‘ sitters,’ 
as the contemptuous phrase goes. Here again, however, the 
matter is not as simple as it seems. The so-called sitter does not 
always provide the easy mark that men who have not tried their 
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skill upon him are led to suppose. On the contrary, he has a 
knack of presenting himself for a target at the moment least 
convenient for the sportsman. He is also remarkably clever at 
screening his line of flight, which as often as not is directed at the 
most awkward angle possible. One is sometimes compelled to 
take the shot when the bird is skimming like a woodcock between 
trees or high scrub, and one may take it for granted that the man 
who claims the ability to ‘knock down as many sitters as care 
to rise’ has not tried his hand at very many. Again, one must 
remember that walking up pheasants, or hunting them out of tangled 
brakes or alder-thickets, requires no mean effort, and hard exercise 
is never conducive to accurate marksmanship. Shooting from a 
carefully selected stand is one thing; following birds through 
cover and taking the shot as best one can is quite another; and 
when the sportsman happens to be standing upon one leg in a 
bog or is tangled up among blackberry vines when the bird rises— 
perhaps almost out of range—well, even a sitter requires some 
hitting. 

It frequently happens that the man who scores a test match 
century fails utterly against a village bowler. The conditions are 
so dissimilar that he is completely at sea. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, the crack shot at rocketers, who thinks nothing of having 
two dead birds in air, may conceivably cut a sorry figure when he 
descends to the sweet simplicity of the rough shoot. I remember 
one past-master of his craft, with a remarkable analysis at driven 
birds, who, after emptying his barrels three times at sitters without 
obvious effect, shouldered his gun and went home in disgust. 
Another, who had been bringing down rocketers in the most 
approved style, was asked by an admiring and less successful 
member of the party ‘how far he was swinging ahead?’ He 
replied with disconcerting candour that he had not the slightest 
idea. It was his first venture at driven birds and he was ‘ getting 
them as best he could.’ The excellence of that best was due to 
luck rather than judgment. Actually, one can lay down no rule 
upon such a point, everything depending upon circumstances. It 
is entirely a matter of instinct, since the pace of their flight varies 
with each bird and one has no time to work out precise calculations 
as to time and distance. Needless to say, the great majority of 
birds are missed for lack of sufficiently forward shooting. A 
pheasant skimming down a high wind goes like an arrow from a 
bow, and it is nearly impossible to aim too far ahead of him. In 
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this respect a shooting companion recently told me a somewhat 
curious thing. He was lying in wait for driven partridges, and, 
seeing a closely packed covey sweep over a fence some forty 
yards away from him, he fired well in advance—or so he thought— 
of the leading bird. To his surprise the last bird of the covey 
dropped, the pace of their flight bemg far greater than he had 
supposed. It may be superfluous to add that he kept his own 
counsel when congratulated upon the shot. 

While still upon the topic of good and bad shooting, I cannot 
resist repeating a story told against a member of an ancient house, 
who, while exceedingly fond of the gun, was so indifferent a per- 
former that he seldom touched a feather. He was returning one 
evening with a party of guests after a long and—so far as he was 
concerned—more than usually unsuccessful day. Their way lay 
along a carriage drive flanked on either side by ancestral trees, 
and they were nearing the house when the gentleman in question, 
who was walking ahead, stopped short, brought the party to a 
halt with a motion of his hand, loaded his gun, and, after a deliber- 
ate aim, discharged both barrels into the branches of a huge spruce 
overhanging the drive, bringing down a fine cock pheasant who had 
gone there to roost. His expression of triumph as he looked back 
at his astonished companions supplied the final touch to the comedy. 





To return to the former topic, so wide is the gulf between 
driving and ‘ walking up ’ that one cannot with justice draw com- 
parisons. The appeal in each case is distinct, much depending 
upon individual taste. Personally, I think there is nothing quite 
like the wild shoot, the one drawback in the latter case nowadays 
being the scarcity of birds, which under present conditions can 
seldom be preserved in any considerable numbers without some 
measure of artificial assistance. Upon principle, scarcity of game 
should matter little to the born sportsman, the ‘ glorious uncer- 
tainty’ being the very salt of the proceeding. When, however, 
it is robbed of even that relish, as when the chances of success are 
reduced to a negligible minimum, it becomes a mere farce, and even 
the exhilarating influences of open air and exercise are powerless 
to relieve the general atmosphere of discouragement. An excellent 
old sportsman whom I met recently replied in answer to my 
enquiry as to whether he had been doing much shooting: ‘ Well, 
I've been walking round with my gun’ ; and too often the proceeding 
amounts to little more when the wild pheasant has been left to 
take care of himself. 
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This extreme scarcity is, of course, mainly applicable in the th 
case of the small shoot, say, of five hundred acres or less. Never- cu 
theless, a great many men, however keen, can afford little more J 
these days, and as a general rule they come off badly. To preserve Bu 
pheasants in any quantity one requires at least a thousand acres, 
and even then a certain amount of artificial feeding is advisable 
if the birds are to be kept within bounds. Upon this account the & 
man who happens to farm any part of his shoot has a decided : 
advantage. An acre or two of mustard sown somewhere near his dr 
boundaries will not only hold his own birds, but will bring him de 
plenty of visitors, while a patch of corn here and there left uncut— lo 
say, a spare headland or two, or a long corner where the yield has 
been none too good—will help matters considerably. A load of 
‘rakings ’ scattered about the coverts is invaluable, and in cider- el 
making districts the apple-pulp from the press—useless for other W 
purposes—will go farther than anything towards inducing pheasants D 
to prolong their stay in one’s woods. al 

With a really wide area at one’s disposal such precautions are th 
not so imperatively necessary. If there is feed anywhere in the is 
locality the birds may be trusted to find it, but unless one is A 
equally in the ‘ know,’ the difficulty will be to find them. It always n 
seems to me that a great deal of time is wasted in trying coverts, sl 
particularly early in the year, unless food has been placed there, tl 
or one has some good reason for expecting the birds to be at home. W 
After the blackberries are gone, the woods are not the most likely 
places in which to find pheasants during the daytime. Hedge- ue 
rows bordering tillage, or odd brushy corners and hollows, carpeted A 
thickly with leaf-drifts, constitute far more probable lurking-places, u 
which for some unaccountable reason are frequently overlooked. Pp 
I made this remark quite recently to an old farmer with whom I P 
was out shooting. He agreed entirely with the principle, but qr 
qualified his assent with the remark that while the birds undoubtedly ¢ 
lurked about the hedgerows, one had not the least idea where to h 
look for them, and might try such places all day without success. fi 
The argument that we had actually trodden two hundred acres d 
of woodland without raising a feather, although birds were tolerably . 
plentiful on the estate, had not occurred to him. It is usually so. 5 
One expends one’s efforts upon the woods, since they represent b 
the conventional habitat of the pheasant, and there he is sought, ‘ 


irrespective of season. 
Wild pheasants, indeed, are particularly hard to find early in 
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the the year. They are addicted to wandering away from their 
ver- customary haunts, to account for which almost invariable habit, 
nore Johnson, in his delightful old book, The Sportsman’s Cyclopedia, 
rve suggests an interesting explanation : 
re ‘In the early part of October, young pheasants stray away 
the from the preserves in which they have been bred, and continue 
ded at a distance for about a fortnight.... But, if unmolested, 
' they will return to their former haunts, from which they were 
his driven, perhaps, by the hen pheasants, in the same manner as the 
= domestic hen drives off her chickens when she thinks they are no 
oe longer in need of her assistance.’ 
as 
of Whatever the theory is worth, the underlying facts are true 
er- enough, and they provide strong argument in support of those 
her who maintain that pheasant shooting begins a month too early. 
nts During October, indeed, the birds are found and killed literally 
anywhere, frequently by uncertificated people, into whose holdings 
ire they happen to have strayed. This, one need scarcely point out, 
he is a trifle hard upon the man who has preserved or reared them. 
i At the beginning of the season, again, one comes across a great 
ys many young birds which are far too small to justify their being 
ts, shot, and while sportsmen in the ordinary course of events spare 
re, these fledglings, they fall too easy victims to the many persons 
e, who have no such scruples. 
ly For my own part, I cannot help thinking that an additional 
e- month’s grace would be an inestimable benefit to the wild pheasant. 
ad At the same time, one would surrender October shooting with the 
8, utmost reluctance. The beginning of the season has its own 
d, peculiar attractions. It is partly the consciousness of good things 
I present and better to come, the spirit of hopeful anticipation—one 
at might almost say adventure—with which one opens the woodland 
ly campaign with all its interesting possibilities. Apart from this, 
0 however, October shooting possesses an indefinable charm. Given 
3, fair weather—an essential adjunct—the conditions are so eminently 
8 delightful that one scarcely needs the esthetic sense to be con- 
y scious of their influence. Summer, indeed, is over, and a decided 
), nip has crept into the air. The dew clings to the coarse grasses, 
t but the midday sun has lost little of its power, whilst a riot of 


i nich warm colouring has spread along wooded hollow and rough 
hillside, where the larches wave amber plumes, the beeches and 
Sycamores are resplendent with copper and gold, and the gorse- 
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bloom lingers to relieve the deep chestnut brown of the withering 
bracken. The woods are still full of wild life, and therefore of 
interest. The hunter spirit is abroad in field, coppice and hedge- 
row, and the sportsman who is insensible to the call has yet to 
exist. 

That same fullness of leaf which makes the autumn woodlands 
so beautiful constitutes one of the many difficulties that beset 
early pheasant shooting. With so much available cover, it is 
sometimes virtually impossible to get birds up in rough country, 
unless provided with a full complement of beaters and ‘ stops.’ 
In really heavy cover even wild birds lie like stones at times, and 
the most determined efforts of man and dog are powerless to dis- 
lodge them. Not long ago I was trying a small but exceedingly 
thick wood with four companions, one of whom, posted in an 
adjoining stubble, saw seven pheasants run in while we were in 
the very act of trying the place with spaniels. Not a bird was 
sprung, nor had we any suspicion of their presence until we were 
actually out of the wood, when, being informed of the circumstance, 
we returned to the assault, but with no better result. It should 
be mentioned that the day was hot and that the covert in question 
lies upon exceedingly bad scenting ground. A keen-nosed dog can 
rarely get upon terms with a runner there, which is the more 
curious since a good spaniel can follow the fresh line of a pheasant 
under almost any conditions, and if one happens to possess a dog 
that really excels at this work the difficulty of finding and springing 
birds is considerably simplified. I well remember a little spaniel 
who possessed so fine a nose that the moment she crossed a pheasant’s 
line she would follow the tale of its wanderings with the precision 
ofa bloodhound. To follow her was an education, the one difficulty 
being to keep up so as not to lose the shot. Until seeing her at 
work I had little idea of the distance that a wild pheasant—partic- 
ularly an old cock—is capable of covering. A disturbed bird 
may run half a mile if there is no cover to hold him. 

One often sees such a bird stealing away, like a crafty old fox 
at the sound of the horn, for which reason I have come to the 
conclusion that, without stops, the less noise one makes the better, 
when trying for pheasants. This, of course, is quite contrary to 
convention. The general custom is to make one’s progress through 
a brake as clamorous as possible by dint of hallooing, beating 
bushes and tapping trees, the idea being that by such means one 
moves any birds that may be there, and up to a certain point this 
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is right enough. That a certain number of pheasants are left 
behind there can be no doubt, as in the case which I have previously 
described. On the other hand, it is always more difficult to flush 
a bird that has been forewarned of the approach of danger. A 
cock pheasant is a master of strategy, and, once aware that some- 
one is after him, he takes shrewd stock of his position and plans 
his course of action accordingly. If judicious retreat is feasible, 
it will be executed with marvellous expedition, and, running on 
until clear of the danger zone, he rises more often than not well 
in advance of the gun posted ahead on purpose to deal with him, 
and is seldom seen again. The competition becomes more even- 
chanced, however, if one can approach the old autocrat without 
unnecessarily advertising one’s advance, as he sits blinking in some 
sunny corner, or when he is scratching like an old hen in a leaf- 
drift, too deeply absorbed in his own grub-hunt to be aware of 
danger until it is too late for him to retreat unobserved. In such 
a case, taken completely by surprise, he usually bursts up with a 
startled corrrk-ukk, his brilliant plumage reflecting all the colours 
of the rainbow in the sunlight, and, whirring out over the tree- 
tops, stakes his all in one glorious hurtling rush through the blue 
alr. 

Even when cornered, however, an old cock does not necessarily 
abandon craft for swift flight. If he believes himself unseen, he 
will upon occasions squat like a rabbit among the multi-coloured 
fallen leaves with which his own bright tints assimilate so perfectly, 
and, having once decided upon ‘still play,’ one may almost, and 
sometimes literally, step upon him before he stirs. He is capable, 
too, of more deliberate guile, of which I recently saw a characteristic 
example when trying a narrow strip of cover running up from a 
wooded valley, and tapering to a point towards which we were 
endeavouring to drive any birds that might be afoot. The little 
wood was sunny and flanked on either side by a deep dry ditch— 
altogether an ideal spot for a cock. With a gun on either side and 
two more walking the thicket, it did not seem possible that he 
could escape us, and when one of the spaniels caught a line and 
ran ahead our hopes rose high. We had almost reached the apex 
of the triangle where grew a tangle of blackberry vines, under 
which we supposed the artful old dodger to be lurking, when some- 
thing rustled out from a big bush which I had to circle in passing. 
It emerged behind me, dived into the ditch with a bump and a 
scramble—it might have been a dog-fox from the noise it made— 
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and a second later I caught a glimpse of a long and unmistakable 
tail disappearing behind a stump on the top of the fence, [ 
called to the outside gun and ran back, but even so, he was one 
too many for us. Below in the wood there sounded the whirr 
of wings, but the old campaigner had taken the precaution to 
rise under cover of some thick trees, and we obtained not as much 
as a glimpse of him as he winnowed away across the valley. 

Hen pheasants, though active enough upon occasions, are 
always easier game, and very little glory attaches to the shooting 
of them. They are inferior to the lord of the harem in every 
respect save one—their value as birds for the table. ‘A cock is 
the prettier bird to send as a present to your friends, but keep 
the hens for your own eating,’ was the sound advice of a very old 
writer ; and one can readily sympathise with the worthy old sporting 
vicar, who, having been presented with a brace of cocks by his 
host, handed them back with a dignity worthy of the famous 
incumbent of Wakefield, together with the request that he might 
be given ‘a bird of less gaudy plumage.’ 

Off the table, the sober-coloured brown birds are a frequent 
source of disappointment, since even in their duty to posterity 
they frequently fail to make good. They possess, moreover, a 
tantalising knack of turning up when not wanted, and, late in the 
season, positively threw themselves in the sportsman’s way, as 
though aware of their immunity. Such temerity, however, occa- 
sionally leads to disaster. Of this I saw an amusing example at 
a recent shooting-party, when our good host, after exhorting us to 
spare every hen, proceeded to bring down the first that rose. The 
incident recalls another catastrophe of a somewhat different charac- 
ter, the sufferer in this instance being a sporting farmer in this 
neighbourhood, who was carefully preserving a late brood of 
pheasants in a big root-field near his house. Having invited some 
friends to shoot partridges—from which his young pheasants were 
scarcely distinguishable—he duly cautioned them to avoid the 
possibility of accident, only to have the mortification of making 
the fatal mistake himself, his three guests following his example 
before the error was discovered with devastating result to the 
brood. 

The game-preserver’s worst enemy nowadays is the rabbit- 
trapper, who to a large extent has supplanted the old-fashioned 
night poacher. Under present conditions, indeed, the latter 18 
fast becoming a thing of the past, though a certain amount of 
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partridge-netting and lurcher work will continue as long as a bird 
or a hare remains in the country. The up-to-date poacher carries 
on his depredations from a motor-car, and absurdly easy this form 

































S of free sport must be at times, as I have often thought when 
to driving through large preserves and noticing the utter disregard 
sh of the car displayed by pheasants and even fallow-deer. There is 

nothing new under the sun, however, and even Hawker, writing 
" more than ninety years ago, alludes to this particular form of 

free-booting, though the gentleman poacher of those days appar- 
. ently shot from a carriage instead of a car. Indeed, one of the 
most desperate poaching affrays that ever occurred within my 
; experience took place between two policemen and four miscreants 
; who were provided with a cart which they had actually boarded 

when intercepted by the constables. Since their opponents held 
: the advantage both of position and numbers, the policemen had 
. little chance of making an arrest. Nothing daunted, however, 
it one of them seized and for a long while held the horse’s head, while 


the other endeavoured to drag the driver from his seat. This he 
it apparently succeeded in doing, but was himself borne down in the 
effort and never again rose to his feet, for the other poachers, 


: scrambling down from the cart before he could shake himself 
. free, quickly made an end of him. The second constable, who 
a had rushed to his comrade’s assistance, was struck down likewise 





and left for dead, but recovered sufficiently to give an account of 
+ the affair and lay information against the poachers. The latter, 
however, had already made good their escape, and, taking refuge 


0 ; 

" in some heavily wooded country, long eluded the hue and cry. 
. In this they were aided largely by the wife of one of the men, 
. who, with a devotion and ingenuity worthy of a heroine of romance, 


if not only kept the fugitives provided with food, but lured the. 
police upon many a wild-goose chase by allowing herself to be 
seen setting forth with a basket in any direction other than that 


* EE of their hiding-place. 

g With regard to poaching from a car, a somewhat curious inci- 
dent, related to me by one of the men concerned, might be worth 
v Tepeating. My informant, accompanied by a friend, was driving 


along a quiet Devonshire road between two coppices when a shot 
. sounded just ahead, and, much to their astonishment, a hen 
d pheasant crashed down upon the bonnet of the car. Pulling up, 
4 they retrieved the bird, and waited for the sportsman to make 
his appearance. No sound, however, came from the woods, no 
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response to their calls and whistles, and it soon became apparent 




















that the unknown had no intention of disclosing himself. The 
shot had obviously been fired by some unauthorised person, 
probably one of the large fraternity who appear to consider game 
certificates a mere waste of money, and, deciding that under the 
circumstances they had as much right to the bird as anybody, 
they consigned it to the car and resumed their way. They were 

lucky, a plump hen pheasant being a species of jetsam that is not i 

washed up by every tide. ] 
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CLERICAL MEETING AT THE O’SHEA’S. 
BY MARTIN HARE. 


To the uninitiated there is nothing in the mention of a Clerical 
Meeting particularly suggestive of conviviality, yet when I look 
back on the scores of Clerical Meetings that I have attended in 
County Cork, conviviality seems to have been the keynote of them 
all. Perhaps it was the charmed atmosphere of that green county, 
of all fair corners of this fair earth the easiest to live in and the 
hardest to live out of, that made those gatherings so memorable ; or 
perhaps it was the genial personalities of those gentlemen and sports- 
men, frugal, witty, stout-hearted sons of the Church of Ireland, 
whom it was my privilege to meet. Be that as it may, those meet- 
ings of ours remain in my memory as feasts of unreason inexpressibly 
refreshing once a month to members of a profession whose duty it 
is to appear eminently reasonable on all other days in the year. 

Life in the Church of Ireland, be it understood, is an earnest 
business and one not lightly to be undertaken even by those pos- 
sessed of the saving salt of humour ; without this talisman it should 
by no means be undertaken at all. Most strictly does this apply 
in such districts as West Cork, where stipends are apt to be small 
and parishes, rectories and families apt to be large; where the 
Rector of a parish is also its unofficial doctor, magistrate and lawyer, 
and frequently finds it necessary to add to these duties a certain 
amount of not very successful farming and a little midnight writing 
for the drier Press in order to maintain his sons at college and his 
daughters in the hunting-field. Without a sense of humour it is 
impossible to view these many activities from the Gilbertian point 
of view which best enables one to carry them out ; and humour, like 
love, cannot feed indefinitely upon itself. For this reason, if for 
no other, we found our Clerical Meetings refreshing ; we sharpened 
our minds on each other’s, and now and again good fortune sent 
us a junior curate who, straight from Trinity College, brought a 
reminder of the larger world outside with such fragments of the 
Higher Criticism as he was able to remember. 

My first Clerical Meeting in County Cork I can never forget ; 
every detail is ‘ photographically lined on the tablets of my mind.’ 
VOL. LXIX.—No. 412, N.S. 30 
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This is partly because I had so lately come to Ireland and everything 
was entirely new to me ; still more, though, was it because our host 
for the day, The Reverend The O’Shea, was as mad as a hatter and 
his household quite the most eccentric that ever brightened the 
conversation of a neighbourhood. The O’Shea, like the rest of the 
Giants, is now no more, but; his legend still lives on in County Cork 
and far beyond it; the tales told of him are innumerable and a 
surprising proportion of them are true, although, no doubt, only 
because in his case it was never necessary to invent. I need make 
no apology for recalling here the unorthodox entertainment that I 
received in his house; the old man, if he could know, would be 
immensely diverted to find himself commemorated even by the grave 
and somewhat heavy in hand young curate with the accents of Cam- 
bridge thick upon him who had himself been remarkable for nothing 
except the extreme dulness and correctness of his behaviour. I must, 
however, remark before going any further that the Clerical Meeting 
at The O’Shea’s is not to be looked upon as in any way typical of 
Clerical Meetings in general or of the hospitality of Irish country 
houses. It is its very peculiarity that makes it worthy of description. 

I had been, to be exact, a little less than three weeks in Ireland 
when my Rector informed me that we were bidden to a Clerical 
Meeting at The O’Shea’s of Saint Sepulchre on the following Tuesday. 
It would be a good opportunity for me to meet my neighbours, he 
said, and went on to explain that the clergy in that part of the world 
were in the habit of meeting once a month at each other’s houses 
for what was known as a Clerical Meeting ; this began about eleven 
o’clock in the morning with a theological paper read by one of the 
gathering and an hour or so’s discussion, lunch followed, and what 
remained of the afternoon was observed as a purely social occasion. 
Each rector in his turn was host to all the other clergy in the circuit, 
and as the circuit in which we were included was a large one, it was 
almost two years since that office had devolved on The O'Shea. 

‘And I’ve not seen him more than twice since,’ reflected the 
Rector, ‘and I’m told he gets queerer every day.’ He then in his 
own dry way gave me a brief account of The O’Shea and his household. 

The O’Shea, as his ancient title conveyed, was the head of the 
clan or family of O’Shea. The title sounded an odd one to me, and 
‘ Saint Sepulchre’ I thought the most curious possible name for 
an Irish country house. It had been the audacious fancy, I later 
learnt, of an O’Shea who returned from the Crusades and pulled 
down the family fortress, building in its place a magnificent castle 
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with the gold he had brought from Damascus. The castle had 
defied the centuries and Oliver Cromwell only to be burnt almost 
to the ground by a drunken chambermaid in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The family had then lived on philosophically enough in what was left 
of it until the Act of Union provided an opportunity-serving O’Shea 
with enough money to start a new building and never finish it. 

Still unfinished, it had weathered the remaining Georges, and 
in the opening years of Victoria’s reign another O’Shea, anticipating 
a later civilisation, had married a wealthy American Quakeress 
who had added to it a roof and west wing in the most lavish style 
and execrable taste. At the end of five years both the Quaker 
lady and her fortune had been exhausted by the high-spirited 
proprietor of both ; the century slipped away and nobody repainted 
Saint Sepulchre, nobody repaired its sagging gables or stayed the 
chimney-stacks ruined in the winter gales. Then came the lean 
years of the eighties and nineties; the timber of the demesne 
was burnt in the huge grates, the silver and the pictures that had 
not already been sold were shipped across to the auction-rooms of 
London, and with them the glory of Saint Sepulchre departed com- 
pletely and for ever. 

The O’Shea of my day was the son of the Quaker lady who had 
ruled so briefly at Saint Sepulchre and at the time I write of must 
have been quite seventy. As a young man he had graduated in 
Trinity College, Dublin, taken holy orders and thereafter spent a 
decorous twenty-five years or so in the Dublin diocese ; he was past 
fifty when at last his father died and Saint Sepulchre with its ruinous 
fabric and impoverished acres fell to him. 

The funeral over, he had lingered on at his old home week after 
week ; reviving, one can imagine, the memories of his boyhood, 
meeting on every side the kindly ‘God bless you, O’Shea,’ of the 
soft-tongued Munster peasants and feeling on his pale cheeks the 
little salty breezes that blew in from the Atlantic seaboard. When 
he did go back to Dublin he pulled a few strings, as an O’Shea was 
still well able to do, and before long it was known down in his native 
parish that the old rector had resigned and that The O’Shea had 
been offered and had accepted the vacancy. 

Bonfires were lit on the Carbery hills when ‘ the young Master ’ 
came home, and for the first time in three decades there was a 
tenants’ dinner at Saint Sepulchre, when, by a paradox truly Irish, 
the tenants no longer paid their rents to its owner. By a special 
arrangement the Rectory was let to a farmer and the new Rector 
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settled down in his own home, submerging with extraordinary 
rapidity the cultured city divine in aboriginal O’Shea. He was 
adored by his parishioners, whose religious exercises he never 
ceased vigorously to superintend ; and by the ‘ tenants,’ who un- 
thankfully paid their rents to a soulless Commission which had 
considerably eased their arduous lot in life and gave all their 
unreasoning loyalty and almost superstitious personal devotion to 
the son of a man who had consistently racked them to the utmost 
limit permitted by the law. 

By hook or by crook he got together a pack of hounds of bewil- 
dering pedigrees and infinitesimal market value but incredibly 
knowledgeable in the field. A hound sense is as much a gift of the 
gods as a horse sense and an infinitely rarer one ; possessing both, 
he gradually built up a brilliant little pack of sixteen couples, 
unbeautiful in kennels but at work a delight to the eyes, and hunted 
them himself with such gallantry and good luck that no hounds in 
all Ireland were more famed than his motley bitches, affectionately 
spoken of as ‘the Scheming O’Sheas.’ 

Presently he married a thrusting lady who first endeared herself 
to him by the big-hearted way in which she jumped all the fences 
which other people rejected as impossible and who subsequently 
broke her neck by too faithfully adhering to this lifelong practice, 
leaving behind her five daughters amazingly similar in appearance 
and all named after sultanas of their father’s pack. As far as I 
can remember, they were Melody, Merrythought and Moonlighter, 
which three might have been worse, and Harkaway and Ravager, 
frankly preposterous and always converted into Harry and Rags. 

With the death of his wife, that which had passed for a streak of 
originality in The O’Shea developed into definite eccentricity. He 
seldom, if ever, left Saint Sepulchre for twenty-four hours; the 
hounds were given up and the daughters of the dead lady received 
considerably less attention than the same hounds had done in 
happier days. Brought up by the servants and those vague 
appendages of every Irish country house, ‘ the men about the place,’ 
they obtained a liberal but decidedly inappropriate education— 
slightly mitigated, it is true, by the efforts of the good nuns of the 
local convent—and were widely and very fittingly spoken of as 
‘the Divil’s own Darts.’ 

Kilmartin, the parish in which I was working, was fully seventeen 
or eighteen Irish miles distant from Saint Sepulchre, and these 
eighteen miles of indescribably bad road my rector and I covered 
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on bicycles on the day of the Clerical Meeting. These bicycles, 
by the way, filled me with the deepest disgust, for I had come to 
Ireland with the Englishman’s fixed idea that no Irishman, however 














































tar poor, has any difficulty in keeping a couple of horses. Side by side 
had with this innocent belief flourishes another, that a community 
wei chiefly composed of ‘ small farmers ’ and labourers can miraculously 
ee support a pack of hounds by no other visible means than the mere 
on fact of being Irish. 
; My mother, who was herself Irish, and, in fact, a French of 
nl Kilmartin, had brought me up on stories of heroic fox-hunts run 
ny within sight and sound of the Atlantic. In all these stories had 
he figured a succession of horses which appeared always to have been 
th, acquired for the merest trifle and passed on at the end of a season 
°S, for some vague but enormous sum. I know now that when one 
ed looks back on hunting days all one’s runs were glorious and all 
” one’s horses perfect, and one forgets the short afternoons when the 
ly Master went home early, and those wild dark nights when one hacked 
home in a downpour of rain or led a lamed horse along interminable 
lt bohireens. Forgetting these things, my mother forgot also that 
‘ kennels and corn and such have all to be paid for; airily she had 
Y — assured me that County Cork always had been and always would 
®, be the fox-hunter’s paradise, when, obeying that blood of hers in 


me which from time to time upsets all my careful plans, I suddenly 
resigned my comfortable curacy in Cheshire and found another in 
h Ireland in her native parish of Kilmartin with her old friend Ralph 
Graves as my new rector. 

When on the day of my arrival I had artlessly informed Mr. 


| Graves that I had two hunters coming over from England, he had 
regarded me with the air of melancholy humour that I was to meet 
with so often in that part of the world. 

‘My dear Churchill,’ he said, ‘I see that I must break to you 
what sort of a place you have come to. I am afraid you are taking 


a romantic view of Ireland, a thing you would never do if you were 
all Irish instead of only half. You have come to a place, Churchill, 
where foxes are shot. I have even,’ he added ruefully, ‘ shot one 
myself. Don’t tell your mother that when you write to her— 
don’t tell her Ralph Graves is as much out of joint as the rest of the 
Ireland she used to know.’ He had finished on a note of sadness 
very unlike the bantering one on which he had started, and it was 
then that it began to dawn on me for the first time that poverty 
in Ireland is very much the same thing as it is anywhere else. 
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A bicycle I found to be quite the accepted means of getting 
about, and it was certainly the most practical one on those appalling 
roads. A bicycle therefore I acquired and sent my hunters to 
Tattersall’s with the reflection that when I had settled down a bit 
I could see about getting a hack for parish work, for I took very 
unkindly to pedalling and positively loathed the sensation of sitting 
in a beastly little saddle ten inches across at the most. Hot, 
irritable, and short of breath, I churned along beside the Rector over 
roads ribbed with immemorial ruts, or, where some attempt at 
repairs had been made, light-heartedly bestrewn with loads of small 
sharp stones. For miles there was nothing that I recognised as a 
road at all, for the whole surface had been washed away by successive 
winter floods and the rocky foundations had been reached. 

Just as I was about to declare that I could not go another yard, 
the Rector jumped off his machine and said cheerfully, ‘ Here we 
are—it’s almost a pity to have to stop, such a fine morning as it is 
and the roads in such good order.’ Which deprived me so completely 
of speech that I had followed him through a little door in a high 
stone wall and was pushing my bicycle behind his up a sort of 
bridle-path through a wood before I recovered it again. 

‘ This is a splendid short cut,’ he went on ; ‘if we’d driven over 
now, we'd have had another three miles to go round to the Big 
Gates. That wall bounds the demesne for seven miles or more, but 
if we keep to the path we’ll be at the house in fifteen minutes.’ 

At the end of twice that time we had, after leaving the path 
and abandoning our bicycles, climbed a five-foot stone wall, passed 
through a desolate, overgrown orchard, skirted round a colossal 
manure-heap, which seemed to be the only thing on the place that 
was tidy and cared for, and crossed an immense flagged stable- 
yard where rows of stabling stood empty and one bored-looking 
horse poked a sour grey head over a half-door and whinnied deject- 
edly as we went by. A couple of score of hens then set on us with 
enthusiasm, running after us and getting under our feet with the 
persistent idiocy always natural to hens, and accentuated, I feel 
sure, in these by erratic and inadequate feeding. I was not 80 
accomplished then, but long residence in rural Ireland has since 
qualified me to take, as it were, the temperature of any household 
by a single glance at its hens. If they are smug and well nourished 
and are content to remain unobtrusively in their own premises, 
then the household is a prosperous and well-managed one; if 
like the O’Shea birds, they are wild of eye, fleet of foot, noisy, and 
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never far from the hall door, I know that the household is corre- 
spondingly haphazard and impatient of the bourgeois regularities 
of life. 

Escorted therefore by hens, we finally arrived at what was 
obviously the area gate of Saint Sepulchre. The Rector pushed it 
open, ran down a flight of stone steps and led the way without 
ceremony through some sculleries into an enormous basement kitchen 
with a sand-sprinkled floor, iron-barred windows, and a huge, open 
fire opposite the door. A savoury smell of roasting met us as we 
entered. 

A couple of turkeys were being turned about before the fire 
on a great jack, and a gaunt red Irish setter squatting amongst the 
ashes kept one amorous eye fixed on them whilst rolling the other 
enquiringly in our direction. An old man with a basting spoon 
in one hand turned round to greet us. He wore the whiteish flannel 
jacket (or bauneen) so much worn by the Munster peasants and was 
so tall that he towered over both of us in spite of an apparently 
permanent stoop, adopted, doubtless, for convenience. The whole 
of his face took personality from his magnificent eyes, clouded not 
one whit by seventy years of age, of that hard and brilliant blue 
accompanied by a look of long-sightedness that is the peculiarity 
of the islander. 

‘You’re welcome, Ralph,’ he said. ‘ You’re welcome indeed. 
Tisn’t often we see you at Saint Sepulchre. Come in and welcome.’ 

‘T’m glad to see you, O’Shea,’ said Mr. Graves, ‘ and to see you 
looking so strong. This young man I’ve brought with me is Aylmer 
Churchill, my new curate just over from England, who’s staying 
with us at the Rectory till he settles down a bit. He’s a grandson 
of old Sir Aylmer French, so welcome him for his sake as well as his 
own.’ 

“Do you tell me that?’ said The O’Shea, not attempting to 
conceal his complete indifference to my miserable existence. ‘ Well, 
upon my word, he has all the cut of the Frenches about him, and 
that’s no great thing in his favour. That’s the very look of old 
Aylmer he has on his face this minute, and the ugliest one of an 
ugly family was that same Aylmer. You know the saying they 
have hereabouts, “A handsome French, an ugly O’Shea, and a white 
jackdaw.” ’ 

Though I have never made any pretensions to beauty, I was a 
good deal dashed to hear that our family ill looks were so marked 
as to have passed into a local proverb. Later I found that The 
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O’Shea habitually produced the most devastating ‘sayings’ in 
support of his own theories, sayings which sprang entirely impromptu 
from his own brain. 

‘You'll remember his mother, too, O’Shea,’ interrupted the 
Rector. ‘Isabella French, who married the Home Office man,’ 

“Indeed I never knew one of those French girls from another, 
said The O’Shea calmly. ‘ Like rabbits they were, so many of them, 
and always half a dozen of them to be met with in any corner of 
Ireland you’d chance to be in. I never was one to take much 
stock in girls, either. I declare I don’t know is it six or seven I have 
about the place meself.’ 

Only half of my attention was given to The O’Shea and what 
he was saying. I was too fascinated by the spectacle of the red 
setter’s tongue appreciatively darting over the brown and smoking 
turkeys off which I should later be called upon to make my luncheon, 

‘Down, Katty ; lie down, girl,’ said The O’Shea, but without 
turning his head and obviously more out of deference to what 
he saw in my eye than from any personal feeling in the matter. I 
gathered that Katty was accustomed to regard as her perquisite 
the licking of any food that she was not allowed actually to eat; 
at any rate, she was clearly inured to boiling fat, for the long pink 
tongue shot in and out of the basting dish with complete sang- 
froid. 

The door behind us opened with a burst and closed again with 
a bang, the setter received a well-directed and by no means gentle 
kick, the basting spoon was taken from The O’Shea’s hand, and 
we ourselves were looked over with a cool, appraising stare by a 
young woman of perhaps sixteen with the handsomest grey eyes 
I ever saw in any woman’s head and the peculiarly atrocious accent 
of a convent education superimposed on a peasant upbringing. 

‘ What ails ye at all, Papa,’ she demanded, ‘ to be standing here 
all the morning and the Clerical Meeting going mad upstairs ! 
Isn’t the Canon there’ (she blew out her cheeks) ‘ and the Arch- 
deacon ’ (putting her hand to her ear) ‘and me own little curate 
from Launbeg ’ (laying her finger against the side of her nose with 
an air of indescribable coyness) ‘ and all the rest of them above in 
the library, the poor fellas, like to catch their deaths of cold? 
The sweat’s running down the walls this minute ’tis so long since 
there was a fire lit in that room till to-day, and ’tis running down 
meself, too,’ she added with alarming candour, ‘ wishing the day was 
over and the lot of them out of the house.’ 
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Her speech, as I have said, was atrocious, her manners non- 


































in 
ptu existent, her dress incredibly careless (her boots and hands were 
plastered with mud), but there was a gaiety in her eye and a gallantry 
the in the set of her head that charmed me at once, as I suspect it did 
every man who came her way. Even the Rector, that lean sardonic 
er,” critic, wore ,an indulgent smile which in a curate might almost 
m, have been called fatuous as she delivered herself of these very 
of unladylike remarks. 

ich ‘Ah, Melody,’ said he, ‘I wish I was sixteen and going to be 
ve awoman. I suppose you have told the entire Clerical Meeting that 
you wish they were at home and not one of them believes you. Now, if 
at Isaid a thing like that everybody would believe it and tell theBishop.’ 
ed With a movement instinctively graceful she crossed her knees 
ng under her and slipped down on to the floor beside the old dog, 
D. winking irreverently as she did so. The glow of the turf fire on her 
ut mouth and eyes and the roguery of her uplifted glance gave her a 
at beauty quite unsuited to this sober narrative. It is impossible for 
I me to find words that convey the quality of it; I remember I 

te thought her like some brilliant and friendly bird. 
| ‘Oh, I know all about him,’ she announced when Mr. Graves 
k would have introduced me. ‘There was a man from Kilmartin 
g- at the pig-fair yesterday and he told me one of the Frenches was 
in it again; it might have been one of the Blessed Saints by the 
h way he said it! ‘“‘ Little we thought,” says he, “there’d be e’er 
le a one of the Frenches in Kilmartin again and here’s Miss Isabella’s 
d own son come from over the water and he the dead spit of Ould 
a Madam in the face and the very moral of Sir Aylmer in the legs.” ’ 
8 She grinned at me. ‘It’s a terrible pity, though, he thinks, 
t that you haven’t “the old name but only one got from the father, 
and he’s told you aren’t altogether free in your ways, either, as the 
e Frenches ever were, as willing to let a puck or a curse out of them 

} as some would be to be picking up sixpences.” ’ 





“I observe,’ remarked the Rector as I digested this information, 
‘that your father has disappeared. If we disappear, too, and seek 
pheumonia with the rest of them, is there anybody to look after 
the turkeys ?’ 

‘Oh, I’m doing that,’ said Melody, poking the breast of one 
with a very dirty finger and then absent-mindedly licking the 
finger, ‘ and Tim is doing the vegetables. Come on down out of that, 
Tim, can’t you? And get the spuds on or there’ll be no dinner and 
we'll have the Clerical Meeting in on top of us cutting our throats.’ 
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Thus admonished, Tim descended from the angle of the back 
stairs in which he had evidently been lurking since before we 
entered the kitchen. His grin was wide and disarming ag he 
respectfully touched his forehead, but his boots smelt abominably, 
and his hands, though I strove to repress the thought, were strongly 
reminiscent of the stable. 

I was thoughtful as I followed the Rector towards the library, 

* I believe I should have enjoyed my luncheon more,’ I murmured 
to him, ‘if you had brought me in by the front door.’ 

He paused with his hand on the door-handle, would have said ‘ 
something but changed his mind and gave me a hard look instead 
that said as plainly as words, ‘ You half-baked young ass’; he 
would have been pleased if he had known what an underbred ass 
that cold regard made me feel. 

In the library were gathered together a score or so of clergymen, 
variously engaged ; the majority were lounging and smoking, three 
were arguing with much laughter, and all at once; the owner of a 
pair of gaitered legs (presumably the Archdeacon) was frankly asleep, 
and another, whom I picked out instantly in my own mind as the 
little curate from Launbeg, was hurriedly reading through some 
loose sheets of manuscript that he was turning over on his knee, 
The O’Shea was nowhere to be seen. 

Mr. Graves was hailed on all sides and I had my hand warmly 
shaken by everybody and was made welcome to West Cork twenty 
times over in the kindliest possible manner. Even the Archdeacon 
woke up and spoke to me, adding that I need not speak to him as 
he was as deaf as an adder. 

‘Has anybody seen The O’Shea ?’ asked somebody. 

‘We saw him just now,’ said Mr. Graves, ‘ but while we were 
talking to one of the girls he slipped away. We thought he was 
coming in here.’ 

‘Not he,’ said a short man in grey breeches and brown boots 
and leggings. ‘He loathes these affairs, as you ought to know. 
He’ll not show up till luncheon, mark my words.’ 

‘ Nonsense, MacConnell,’ said the young fellow with the papers; 
‘he told me himself when I arrived that he has been particularly 
looking forward to hearing what I make of “ And his number is Six 
Hundred Threescore and Six.”’ 

The whole roomful exploded into laughter, led by the Arch- 
deacon, who professed to hear nothing. 

‘ Well, if he said that,’ said MacConnell, ‘ we'll not see him till 
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tea-time, I’m thinking. He can’t have been feeling well to be as 
polite as all that. You’d better be Chairman, Mr. Archdeacon, call 
everybody to order and let Jennings start his paper at once. It’s 
half twelve and more than it now and we should have begun before 
twelve.’ 

‘IT don’t think we can do that,’ said the Archdeacon doubtfully. 
‘What do you think, Graves ?’ 

‘T’'ll tell you in a minute,’ said Mr. Graves grimly, ‘if anybody 
answers the bell that I’ve just pulled. If they don’t, I'll go and 
look for O’Shea myself and tell you then. This room is like a 
morgue. I’m not going to sit in it indefinitely merely to amuse 
O'Shea.’ 

The bell was one of those old-fashioned ones with a pull hanging 
a yard or so out of the wall and a tremendous clapper in the servants’ 
part of the house, but it evoked no response at all and the Arch- 
deacon supposed gloomily that the rats had eaten the wires. A 
final tug and some pardonable irritation brought the pull itself, an 
affair of mildewed crimson silk, right out of the wall and with it a 
shower of plaster. 

‘You’ve done it now,’ said another man, springing up and 
deftly placing a chair so that it stood against the hole in the wall 
and over the litter on the floor. ‘Short of smashing a window, I 
don’t see what else you can do to attract attention. Ssssshh .. .’ 

Footsteps were coming at last along the corridor ; not, however, 
with the heavy tread of a butler, or whatever substitute for one 
Saint Sepulchre might be expected to produce, but flying and light. 

A girl opened the door and stood on the threshold, getting her 
breath. I took her to be Melody until MacConnell addressed her 
as ‘ Merry,’ and I saw that she was younger and an inch or so taller 
than the girl we had seen in the kitchen. 

‘Papa, is it ?’ said she in reply to MacConnell. ‘Oh, then you 
might as well be asking the whereabouts of the wind or the cuckoo 
as to be asking after that one.’ She lifted one leg and, impossible 
as it sounds, painstakingly scratched it whilst continuing, ‘ Let ye 
have the meeting without him and be ready for dinner by half one, 
Melody sent me to say. Papa will turn up for that, ye may be sure.’ 

She strolled away again with the casual and indifferent air 
characteristic, apparently, of the family, pausing just long enough 
to remark, ‘ A rottener fire I never saw in all me life,’ but making 
no hospitable attempt to improve it. 

The meeting was, perforce, held without the host, and at half- 
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past one we all assembled in the largest, draughtiest, most dilapidated 
dining-hall I have ever been in. The O’Shea at the head of the 
table was skilfully dissecting the brace of turkeys and Mr. Graves 
was placed at the foot with instructions to carve an enormous joint 
of beef and a mountain of roast pork. 

None of the girls were present, as by tradition a Clerical Meeting 
is never invaded by femininity, and whether the waiting and so on 
would have been any better if they had been, I do not know; any- 
how, it could not have been worse. Dishes of potatoes, boiled in 
their skins and really delightful to eat when one succeeded in dis- 
interring them, were placed at intervals all down the table by the 
ubiquitous Tim, whom we had last seen preparing to cook them. 
In the main we, as I have heard it expressed, ‘ stretched,’ but a 
little desultory waiting was performed by a presumed parlourmaid 
with a creak (I could not decide whether her shoes or her corsets 
were responsible for it) and a persuasive manner. Handing cutlets 
round in a silver entrée-dish, it is a fact that she pressed the last 
most persistently on her master, leaning over his shoulder to say 
in a loud whisper, ‘ Ah, take the last one for me, do now, O’Shea; 
I’m waiting to wash the tin.’ 

Of turkey I could not bring myself to eat and asked for beef. 
As I struggled to get my teeth into it The O’Shea embarked on a 
racy account of an interview between himself and the butcher who 
had killed the original beast. I forget the details, but the whole 
interest to me lay in the revelation that the beast had been one of 
The O’Shea’s own and that to kill it the butcher had been obliged 
to drive out from the town to Saint Sepulchre as it had been far too 
old and weak, if not actually sick, to be driven in to the slaughter- 
house. Ididnot enjoy that dinner very much, and when the cloth 
was removed and the decanters circulated matters were, if anything, 
worse. The port, I am certain, came from the grocer’s, and the 
whisky resembled faintly brackish rainwater. The eye of my Rector 
twinkled as it met mine; he knew that with what he called my 
romantic view of Ireland I had expected to find at Saint Sepulchre 
the remains, at least, of noble old vintages mellowed in historic 
cellars, 

When the meal was over (I have called it both luncheon and 
dinner, I observe, but meal seems to cover it best, it was so assorted 
in its features. There was a pot of tea on the table throughout, and 
a great many of the clergy took tea in preference to the other drinks, 
which course, although unusual, certainly showed discrimination 
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and resource), The O’Shea announced his intention of going 
to bed :— 

‘Just for an hour or two,’ he explained. ‘I’ve made it a rule 
for many years now always to lie down after meat, and I’d advise 
every one of ye to do the same. It’s a wonderful advantage to the 
stomach.’ He looked enquiringly at the gathering, but nobody 
expressed any desire to lie down, so he cheerfully abandoned us, 
leaving us high and dry in the gargantuan dining-room. 

‘Do you think we’re expected to wash up ?’ enquired a junior 
member, gloomily inspecting the piles of dirty dishes on the side- 
board. Tim and the parlourmaid had withdrawn with the table- 
cloth, but nothing else. 

‘They don’t wash up here, my innocent,’ said MacConnell. 
‘Nothing so commonplace. Heavens, this is a ghastly show, 
icking apart. What are we going to do next, brethren? Go out ?’ 

I wondered secretly why we did not all go home, but, of course, 
they looked at it differently. The O’Shea was one of themselves, 
he was eccentric, but he had no intention of being insulting, and 
County Cork is extraordinarily tolerant towurds the merely peculiar. 
Everybody but myself had known what he was in for in coming to 
Saint Sepulchre, and, now that he was here, accepted it with philo- 
sophy and a little purely formal grumbling. 

The Archdeacon solved the problem of entertainment for himself 
by falling asleep in his chair; as a matter of fact, he had slept at 
intervals during the meal, not appearing to care much for the food. 

‘Wish I could do that,’ said MacConnell enviously. ‘As I 
can’t, I think I’ll go out and have a look round for myself.’ He 
opened one of the French windows by the simple means of removing 
an old table-knife which was in use as a wedge, and most of us 
followed him out into the rain. 

Everything was very quiet, depressingly so. The great, gaunt, 
neglected house overshadowed us, the long coarse grass of what 
must once have been a velvety lawn soaked our trousers, and directly 
in our line of vision was the hideous ruin of a quarter of an acre of 
frames and greenhouses, now nothing but an abominable dump of 
crumbled masonry, decayed wood and the refuse of the kitchen. 
I do not think I have seen anything so completely desolate and god- 
forsaken in effect. 

Suddenly breaking the silence there came from the direction 
of the stables a crescendo of ecstatic barking and the sound of high 
human voices, MacConnell shivered and laughed. 
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‘Ugh,’ said he, ‘ for a moment I could have thought there was 
nothing alive in the place. Saint Sepulchre. The place is a sepulchre 
all right, a good many things have died here that will never come 
to life again. It gives me the horrors.’ 

By common consent we moved towards the sound of joyful 
little dogs. 

We approached the stable-yard, and the cause of the pan- 
demonium was apparent. The two daughters of the house whom 
I had already seen, and another whom I had not, two Apaches whom 
I judged, rightly as it happened, to be tinkers, and the inevitable 
Tim, were engaged in throwing a bunch of frantic terriers into a 
hayrick standing in the angle of two walls and roughly covered 
over with sheets of corrugated iron. It was obviously the perfect 
covert, so to speak, for unlimited rats, and Melody, who apparently 
was Huntsman, was impatiently urging her pack to ‘ Try for him, 
puppies. Try, try, try.’ 

‘That girl,’ said MacConnell with patent admiration, ‘is the 
biggest little fiend between this and Chicago.’ 

As he spoke the terriers succeeded in putting up a rat, a grey 
monster loathsomely pink where mange had patched his coat. 
A view-holloa burst from Melody’s throat which convinced me that 
her lungs were made of brass. 

‘ Forrad awaaaay,’ she yelled, hurling herself pell-mell after the 
dogs and the wildly fleeing rat. ‘On to him, Cutty. On to him, 
Piper, Tony, Curly, good bitches.’ 

The field of sisters, tinkers and Tim ran with her, waving sticks 
and shouting quite unintelligibly. The entire hunt streamed 
through the gateway out of the yard and, running too hard to pull 
up, came unexpectedly upon us and shot through the group before 
we could jump out of the way. I ingloriously measured my length 
and lost my temper at one and the same time. I sprang on to 
my feet and ran after the flying forms with the singlemindedness 
of a furiously angry man. I confess now that there was but one 
idea in my mind, and that was to box the ears of Melody O’Shea. 
I do not know how it was that I found myself instead gallantly 
offering to her the quivering and revolting body of the quarry, 
having delivered the coup de grace with my own boot. 

‘Give it to the dogs,’ she commanded ; ‘ or, no, let me.’ 

She held the body for a moment high above her head, then 
flung it to the yelping terriers. 

‘Worry, worry, worry,’ she screamed on a note even shriller 
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than theirs. ‘ Worry, worry, worry. Tear him, tear him and eat 
him, little bitches.’ 

The terriers went through the ritual of breaking up their kill, 
stoically observed by the Huntsman and the field, which latter now 
consisted merely of the two girls and myself. Tim and the Apaches 
had coyly and respectfully vanished into thin air after the manner 
of their kind whilst I had been killing the wretched rat. 

‘Ye did that very well,’ appraised Melody kindly, ‘for all ye 
looked such a laudydaw of a fella when I saw ye before in the 
kitchen. Ideclare I’d never have believed ye could run like that, 
and no more would Tim. ‘“ His Reverence from Kilmartin,” he 
said to me, “ will be accustomed to great grandeur across the water. 
He’ll be thinking this is a poor backward sort of a place to have 
come to,” and I could tell he thought ye were no great shakes. 
This,’ she concluded generously, ‘ will make a great difference.’ 

It was gratifying to find that I had made a success with Tim, 
after all. I said so and she looked at me sideways with a shrewd 
glance. 

‘Don’t be stuck up,’ she said briefly and devastatingly, and we 
walked back to the yard and the grinning parsons in silence. 

‘That was very good, Churchill,’ said Mr. Graves. ‘I was 
wrong in telling you the other day that you wouldn’t get any 
hunting. You and Melody might get together a pack of beagles 
and show us some sport.’ 

“We might very well,’ said Melody, who was quite undisturbed 
by her unlooked-for audience, ‘and maybe we will, too. And if 
we do, it’s yerself will be apt to be left behind for all yer long legs, 
for it’s altogether lazy ye’ll be getting now that ye’ve got yerself 
such a gamey curate.’ 

She laughed again her clear little laugh as she said it, and I 
felt again a strong impulse to box her ears for her impudence. It 
seems amusing now, but at the time it was an ordeal to have to 
stand in front of a dozen or more parsons, most of them elderly 
and all of them with the exception of Mr. Graves complete strangers, 
and be made fun of by an untidy and ill-bred girl in whose company 
I had just made a thorough fool of myself. It did not seem to 
me that a successful rat-hunt was quite the sort of thing with which 
I should have chosen to make my first impression on County Cork 
society. A brilliant sermon and a subsequent invitation to preach 
at St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral was more the sort of thing that I had 
Imagined, 
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A maid-servant from the house appeared at this moment, picking 
her steps across the littered yard, her apron turned up over her 
head to keep off the rain. At the yard gate she came to a standstill 
and unwrapped her head sufficiently to disclose a scarlet and 
embarrassed face. 

* Miss Melody,’ she besought in an urgent whisper. ‘ Miss Melody, 
The O’Shea’s raving mad inside waiting for his tea.’ 

‘What is she saying?’ asked Melody. ‘Come over here, 
Hanora, can’t ye, and tell me what ye want.’ 

With a convulsive lowering of the apron over her face, Hanora 
professed herself unable to stir. ‘ I do be in dread of the gentlemen,’ 
she explained modestly. 

‘What is it then, fool ?’ demanded her mistress, approaching 
impatiently. 

*°Tis The O’Shea then, me lady. He’s after sending me out 
to know where were you? Tearing mad he is altogether and roaring 
for his tea.’ 

‘ Wisha, let him roar,’ said his daughter calmly, but she collected 
us none the less and swept us in to tea. Tea was waiting in the 
room where we had lunched, and a good many legacies of the earlier 
meal, such as the cruet and the whisky, were still on the table. The 
O’Shea was already seated, neither raving nor roaring as reported, 
but indeed conveying, in spite of his white flannel jacket and other 
oddities, an impression of inalienable dignity. 

Nobody suggested that I should wash my hands and I foolishly 
did not suggest it myself. Consequently I sat down to tea with 
hands untouched since holding a mange-stricken and bloody rat. 
My hostess did the same, but, I felt sure, without the qualms that 
I was experiencing. I watched those capable hands seize and cut 
up a couple of cakes and reflected ruefully that there was not much 
point in my avoiding those particular cakes, as the hands with 
which I should have to touch anything I chose were quite as filthy 
as her own, although I dry-cleaned them as much as possible on 
my handkerchief and the seat of my chair. 

Tea, all the same, was unexpectedly pleasant, as, catching the 
spirit of the household, I boldly ignored the formidable boiled eggs 
which stood by my plate and the plate of pig’s cheek which the 
parlour-maid endeavoured to empty down my neck and made my 
whole tea off the most delicious hot buttered scones that I ever 
tasted before or since. I believe I ate dozens of them. 

The short November afternoon closed in rapidly and the lamps 
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were lit during tea. Tea over, the guests made a general move to 
go home. 

‘ Well, indeed,’ said The O’Shea in his matter-of-fact way, ‘ it’s 
been a long, troublesome sort of a day, and I’ll not be sorry to have 
the place to meself again. And if ye don’t get off home now some 
of ye won’t be home till after midnight.’ 

I thought of the eighteen miles of road between Saint Sepulchre 
and Kilmartin Rectory, and wondered if my Rector and I would 
ever get home at all. The Rector was not hurrying in the least. 
He and I were the last to leave. 

The old chief stood on his doorstep as we brought round our 
bicycles, retrieved from the little wood by the many-sided Tim, 
and prepared to mount them. The rear light of somebody else’s 
machine was twinkling cheerfully down the avenue on its homeward 
way. The light from the hall lamps streamed out through the open 
doorway and Saint Sepulchre looked solid and friendly massed above 
us, not forlorn and forsaken as it did by day. Even The O’Shea 
took the trouble to be genial as he bade us good night. 

‘Good night and good luck to ye; Ralph,’ he said, ‘and good 
night to you too, young Aylmer.’ 

“ Good night, O’Shea,’ said the Rector, ‘ and good luck to your- 
self. Ihope it’ll not be as long again before I see you. I’ve been 
glad to spend a day again at Saint Sepulchre.’ 

‘T’ve been glad to have ye all,’ said The O’Shea surprisingly and, 
Ithought, sadly. ‘ Don’t think me old friends are ever anything but 
welcome at Saint Sepulchre, Ralph, even if we’re a queer mad lot.’ 
The combined effects of an agreeable tea, the evening cheerfulness of 
the house and the unwonted graciousness of The O’Shea obscured 
for the moment, as such things will, the other impressions of the 
day. I told myself that I had been a narrow-minded prig and that 
The O’Shea was a great gentleman and not at all cracked. It was 
a pretty and sentimental thought, but scarcely supported by The 
O’Shea’s very next remarks. 

‘Yes,’ said he, still in his softened mood, ‘the face of an old 
friend is a welcome sight. As they say hereabouts, “ The voice of 
a friend is better than the gold of a stranger.” And I think every- 
body enjoyed themselves. I believe they did.... I’m glad now 
I didn’t put it off as those girls were at me to do these last two days. 
Plaguing the life out of me to put it off they were... and all 
because the two youngest have got the Scarlet Fever!’ 
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‘Tr is very handy to have one in the house,’ said Miss Minchingham. 
‘But really, I go out so little, and never beyond the town——’ 

It was not in me to observe that something a thought more 
modern would perhaps have been handier still. The dear old 
lady was only two-and-seventy, but in every worldly sense she 
might have passed for a contemporary of the useful but antique 
article (printed during the younger Pitt’s first administration) 
which lay on the table before us. A map was a map to Miss 
Minchingham ; and could anyone have summoned the brutality 
to inform her that the science of cartography has made considerable 
strides during the nineteenth century, I am sure she would have 
remained convinced that they did things better in the year 1785. 

‘It is beautifully drawn,’ she said hopefully, tracing with her 
white, fragile finger a pattern on the glass, and raising her faded 
blue eyes to peer at me over her spectacles. 

‘I should be glad to have it,’ I said, ‘if you care to part with 
it.’ 

‘I do not care to,’ said Miss Minchingham gently. ‘ But really, 
I have no use for it. And we should not allow sentiment to stand 
in the way of business, I suppose.’ Her little mundane air was 
delightful; we might have been discussing some transaction 
involving thousands, instead of a few shillings. ‘ And if I must 
part with it,’ she went on, ‘ it seems quite providential that it should 
return to its old home.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said I in surprise. ‘I did not know——’ 

‘It was my grandfather’s,’ said Miss Minchingham. ‘It is 
the only possession of his I have left. He lived at Cuddy Shank, 
Mr. Browden.’ 

I waited to hear more. But Miss Minchingham, unlike most 
old ladies in her circumstances, seemed disinclined to talk about 
her family. She bent over the map again, her finger still moving 
to and fro. 
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‘There!’ said she. ‘It does not show the wee house itself, 
but it would be just under that damp-spot. That has always 
been there, and my father used to say how strange it was it should 
be shaped like a heart, because that was his crest, and his father’s 
before him. Long ago the Minchinghams were a famous family 
in these parts. And there, you see, are High and Low Cuddy Law. 
They are both farms now, as you know, but High Cuddy Law was 
once a mansion——’ She paused, and sighed; her thin, white 
hand, on the second finger of which was a seal ring, its red stone 
engraved with a heart—her father’s ring, I conjectured—trembled 
a little as it rested on the glass. And then, waking from her brief 
reverie, and looking up with her attractive smile, ‘ It is a beautiful 
map,’ she said once more, and stroked it lovingly. 

It was, in fact, a fairly ordinary piece of cartography of the 
period; one of those charming but irrational productions which 
misconceived completely the true functions of a map. The works 
of man were exalted so thoroughly above those of nature that 
almost the only geographical features depicted were the more 
prominent hills and rivers, the former being shown as so many 
hachured knobs like kopjes or the humps of camels. The towns 
and villages, on the other hand, were represented by neat little 
steeples, and the mansions of the gentry (as more important still) 
by relatively gigantic houses or castles surrounded by trees. Such 
trifles as roads, however, were not represented at all. As a 
decoration, it was true, this specimen had its merits; it was 
indeed beautifully drawn, and its scale—the unusual one, to our 
modern eyes, of one inch and three-fourths to a mile—had given 
its designer scope for his artistry. There was some fine scroll- 
work about the title, and, in the opposite corner, where the North 
Sea provided a tempting triangular vacuum, a really delightful 
vignette of the old bridge of Berwick. The work was described 
as ‘A Map of Norhamshire and Islandshire, with the Liberties 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed,’ and it appeared to form one of a set 
covering, as I supposed, the entire county of Northumberland. 
The ancient paper was yellow, and spotted here and there with 
damp. But the map, when cleaned and reframed, would look 
well enough ; and I was heartily thankful to find among so much 
worthless stuff one authentic relic for which I could make an 
honest bid. I was well aware that I was a bitter disappointment 
to Miss Minchingham, if nothing worse. Her candid gaze, and 
gentle but stubborn unbelief, seemed to convict me of the most 
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callous hypocrisy. For the usual well-meaning ignoramuses had 
gulled the old lady with the wildest notions about the value of 
her treasures ; it was indeed quite a legend in the town, and one 
that had brought me to her little box of a house seeking a print 
or two that I could hang on my own walls at Cuddy Shank. The 
issue was a painful lesson in the fallibility of common rumour, 
I know of no task more distressing than the compulsion of shatter- 
ing such hopes as had sustained this kindly gentlewoman through 
misfortune; my only consolation was that I did not succeed, 
When I ventured to hint that her Victorian futilities, her repro- 
duction of a Frith, her copy of a Birket Foster, her steel engravings 
after Landseer, with their flavour of Balmoral and the famous 
‘Tour,’ were one and all (and as I think, justly) a drug in any 
market, she simply did not believe me. It was no business of 
mine, after all, and I said no more. But it may be supposed that 
the news of corn in Egypt in the lean years was not more welcome 
than my discovery of the late Mr. Minchingham’s map, and that 
I hastened to procure it for a sum that any dealer would have 
considered rank extortion. 


Il. 


‘I’m sure I know nothing against Miss Minchingham,’ said 
Miss Hobkirk. ‘I have always thought her a very worthy sort 
of woman. Socially, of course, we hardly meet. She understands 
her position, and keeps herself to herself. You will say she could 
do no less, but I consider it only fair to her to mention it. Fair- 
ness to all is my motto. It is not her fault that things are as they 
are, and I am the last person to wish the sins of the fathers visited 
on the children—or grandchildren, as the case may be. And I 
am sorry to hear the state of her affairs compels her to part with 
some of her possessions. I am sure she deserves every sympathy. 
I need not say she has mine. I regret I am not in a position to 
offer more substantial aid—although in the circumstances I am 
sure Miss Minchingham herself has too strong a sense of what is 
proper to expect it of me.’ 

I uttered appreciative murmurs, waiting for the damnatory 
clause which I correctly anticipated would follow this faint 
praise. 

‘ But——’ said Miss Hobkirk, fixing me with a slightly hector 
ing eye, as if she suspected that sympathy for Miss Minchingham 
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had made my own a little blind to acknowledged facts. ‘ But—I 
admit I consider her refusal to draw the old age pension, to which 
she is entitled, a sign of unworthy spiritual pride.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ I said. ‘ I should hate to have to advertise 
my poverty every week in a post office, with opulent neighbours 
all round me buying stamps and gun-licences and things.’ 

‘And,’ said Miss Hobkirk, completely ignoring this frivolous 
objection, ‘in the circumstances, I think she was ill-advised to 
make her home in the town, or at least to remain in it, for she 
could hardly help being born here. I wish to be strictly fair, 
but I consider her remaining shows a defect of sensibility.’ 

‘But why shouldn’t she remain?’ I asked. ‘And what are 
the circumstances ? ’ 

‘My dear Mr. Browden!’ Miss Hobkirk lifted her eyebrows 
in the excessively genteel way she has. ‘Surely I told you the 
story of our misfortunes when you were a guest here ?’ 

I had no doubt that she had done so. I felt as sure as she 
that the opportunity had not been allowed to pass. Vague recol- 
lections, indeed, now stirred in my mind; but unhappily at the 
time the pith of the matter must have escaped me. I have heard 
so many stories of other people’s misfortunes, and for such occa- 
sions I have cultivated, I fear only too successfully, an expression 
of intense interest, combined with periodic mechanical interjections 
of wonder or condolence, which in fact cover a profound abstraction. 
It is purely a defensive measure, perfected by long practice. I 
believe I could now sit for half an hour in the company of Niobe, 
without hearing a word she said, and leave her at the end convinced 
of my complete understanding and fervid sympathy. The impres- 
sion, after all, is what matters. But I could hardly admit this 
to Miss Hobkirk, and the less because the slight but ominous 
emphasis she laid on the word ‘ guest ’ recalled a minor delinquency 
which she had not failed to remark. Staying for a week with her, 
while the painters were applying final dilatory touches to my 
cottage, I had committed a crass error of judgment by referring 
to myself as her lodger. Miss Hobkirk does not take in lodgers. 
She happens to possess a house rather large for her wants, and is 
willing, on the recommendation of the Vicar or some other recog- 
nised authority, to accommodate a homeless gentleman or two, 
under the guise of guests, and for what she calls an honorarium. 
1 think if the idea occurred to her, she would estimate her charges 
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‘Oh, that!’ I said accordingly, with what I hoped was a 
convincing air. 

‘Of course!’ said Miss Hobkirk. ‘He was her grandfather, 
you know.’ 

I did not know; but I felt I had a vicarious concern in the 
affairs of Miss Minchingham’s grandfather, since I had purchased 
his map. 

‘Tell me about it again,’ I said; adding shamelessly, ‘I was 
much interested at the time, and have often thought I should 
like to refresh my memory, as the lawyers say.’ 

Miss Hobkirk settled herself comfortably in her chair. 

* Another cup, Mr. Browden? You are sure ?—Well, of course, 
no one can give you the true facts as I can. You will hear all sorts 
of versions in the town, where the Bank was quite the leading 
institution in its day, but that is a long time ago now, and gossip 
garbles things sadly. But the truth is not likely to be forgotten 
in our family. We were “ Hobkirk’s.” My great-grandfather 
founded the Bank, and my grandfather succeeded him. I remem- 
ber you saying that you distinctly recalled the name. I was not 
surprised ; it was one of the most respected private banks in the 
north country, and its reputation was widespread. In those 
palmy days, as my dear father termed them, the family lived at 
Cuddy Law House, which they now call High Cuddy Law, on the 
hill behind your cottage. My father often regaled us children 
with his memories of the house. Six indoor servants, Mr. Browden, 
and quite a stud of horses And to think that it is now a farm! 
His father, my dear grandfather, was of course the last Hobkirk 
of the Bank. And Mr. Minchingham, Miss Minchingham’s grand- 
father, was the cashier, or teller, as they used to call him. He 
lived in your cottage. They term it a cottage now, but in those 
days it would be thought a snug little house. Five rooms, I 
understand. And almost every morning, unless the weather 
necessitated riding, my grandfather would leave home at eight- 
thirty precisely, walk down the loaning, and call for Mr. Minching- 
ham; and then they would proceed to the Bank together. At 
four o’clock they would leave, and walk home. Although he had 
so many horses in his stables, Mr. Hobkirk preferred this form of 
exercise on week-days. He found it beneficial to his health.’ 

‘They were friends, then ?’ I said. 

‘Hardly friends, Mr. Browden,’ said Miss Hobkirk. ‘ Consider 
the difference in their stations. And in those days social distine- 
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tions were sharply defined—and rightly so, I venture to think. 
I do not approve of our modern democratic ways, as they are 
called. But my grandfather was a true gentleman in every sense. 
Mr. Minchingham might be only his employé, but it was just like 
him, as I have heard my dear father remark, to waive considera- 
tions of that kind and remember that they were also neighbours— 
out of business hours, of course. For years he condescended—I 
think I may justly use that term—to accompany Mr. Minchingham 
from Cuddy Shank to the bank premises and back again. Their 
arrival and departure were quite daily events in the town. You 
could have set your watch by them, my father used to say.’ 

‘Well, he had to pass the cottage, anyway,’ I said, for I was 
less impressed by Mr. Hobkirk’s condescension. I imagined him 
to be a pompous and patronising old gentleman, puffed up with 
pride in his tin-pot business. ‘And Mr. Minchingham, I presume, 
was an old servant of the bank ?’ 

‘Hardly old,’ said Miss Hobkirk, a little stiffly. ‘He was 
comparatively a young man. But he had been in the Bank from 
a boy. It made him, I may say. He owed everything to it. 
Which rendered his conduct all the more abominable—to say 
nothing of his callous ingratitude to Mr. Hobkirk. Biting the 
hand that fed him, as my father expressed it.’ 

‘But what did he do?’ I asked incautiously. 

‘Do?’ Miss Hobkirk’s eyebrows went up to the very limit of 
gentility. ‘Do,Mr. Browden? Itoldyou. Herobbed the Bank!’ 

‘Of course!’ I murmured. ‘Stupid of me. I wasn’t think- 
ing——’ 

‘Robbed it!’ repeated Miss Hobkirk. ‘It must have been 
going on for years. The defalcations were enormous. And all 
the time the odious wretch was walking to and fro, day after day, 
with his benefactor, and that load on his wicked conscience ! 
Smiling and smiling and being a villain, in my father’s words.’ 

‘Are you certain about that ?’ said I. 

‘About what ?’ asked Miss Hobkirk, rather tartly. 

‘About your father. I always thought it was Hamlet.’ 

‘I assure you, Mr. Browden, I have heard my dear father 
employ that expression many times. I am not likely to forget 
any of the righteous strictures he passed on that wicked man. My 
father was eminently just, though never harsh. How often have 
I heard him remark, when rebuking me for some childish way- 
wardness, that he spoke more in sorrow than in anger. And I 
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ask you,’ said Miss Hobkirk rhetorically, ‘what human being 
had more cause for sorrow and bitterness? A luxurious home, 
everything he could wish for, a prosperous and respected career 
as the successor of his father and grandfather in control of Hobkirk’s 
Bank—all vanished in a night, as you might say. And why? 
Because of the villainy of a trusted servant. I declare my blood 
boils when I think of it,’ said Miss Hobkirk. ‘I say nothing of 
myself, or my own struggles——’ 

‘The bank failed, then?’ I put in, fearing she was about to 
say a good deal. 

‘Hardly failed,’ said Miss Hobkirk. ‘ But it had received a 
death-blow, as my father used to say. Confidence in it was shaken. 
My grandfather made great sacrifices, giving up much of his own 
ample fortune to make good a part of the heavy loss, and even 
selling Cuddy Law House and removing to quite a small villa in 
the town; but the Bank never recovered. Customers left it for 
Redfern’s, which was a mere mushroom then, in my father’s words, 
and investments, I believe, turned out badly—it was a time of 
great trade depression; and finally, when my grandfather died, 
Redfern’s absorbed the business. My dear father was left with 
a very meagre income, and his investments, I regret to say, did 
not turn out very well either. In fact, Mr. Browden, I will admit 
to you that our circumstances became much straitened. But 
what——’ said Miss Hobkirk, eyeing me severely, ‘ what is poverty, 
if one’s conscience is clear? Better a loaf of bread and a clear 
conscience, as my father would say, than a jug of wine and thousands 
—alluding, of course, to that conscienceless villain’s ill-gotten 
gains. Much good they did him, I'll be bound!’ 

‘What happened to Mr. Minchingham ?’ I enquired. 

‘You may well ask!’ said Miss Hobkirk mysteriously, for- 
getting in the fervour of narration that she must have told me all 
this before. ‘Nobody knows, Mr. Browden. He disappeared. 
It happened in this way. My grandfather had his suspicions 
roused, and called for certain books. Appalled though he was by 
his discoveries, in the nobility of his heart he did not summon the 
police, or even expose Mr. Minchingham there and then. He 
waited until they were walking home together that evening, and 
then taxed him with his wrongdoing. And the next morning Mr. 
Minchingham was gone—fled, like a thief in the night. My father’s 
very words. From the moment they parted at the gate of your 
cottage, no one has heard a word of him to this day.’ 
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‘But he must have had a family,’ I said. ‘What happened 
to them ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Miss Hobkirk. ‘When I say “no one,” I take 
leave to except his family. Fairness to all, is my motto; but I 
cannot and will not believe, Mr. Browden, that his wife was as 
ignorant as she pretended. She was on a visit at the time, with 
the children, but when she returned she carried on in a terrible 
way, even making the most dreadful accusations against my grand- 
father. We must forgive her, poor woman, as he did, for I am 
not suggesting that she knew her husband’s whereabouts then. 
But, as my dear father used to say, is it reasonable to suppose 
that he never communicated with her after? Would it be natural ? ’ 

‘Well, if he did,’ I said, ‘ you could hardly expect her to give 
him away.’ 

‘No,’ retorted Miss Hobkirk. ‘Perhaps not, Mr. Browden. 
I wish to make every allowance. But what I should have expected 
—had I been in this world at the time, which I was not—was that 
Mrs. Minchingham would have left the town, if not to join him, 
at least to hide herself and her disgrace. Instead, what did she 
do? Brazened it out! Took rooms here in Madgwick, and 
stayed on till the end of her days, and positively refused to admit 
that he was guilty. She said he would come back some day, 
and explain everything. Explain!’ snorted Miss Hobkirk. ‘A 
fine lot he could explain, with all the evidence of his wickedness 
made public, and the police hunting for him, and the Bank itself 
reeling under the blow, as my father put it.’ 

‘Perhaps the poor woman had nowhere else to go,’ I suggested. 

‘ Fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed Miss Hobkirk. 

“Well, at least,’ said I, ‘her remaining here would seem to 
show that she did not know where to find her husband.’ 

“You can’t convince me,’ said Miss Hobkirk. ‘No doubt she 
was afraid of putting the police on his track. Though it was 
thought he was abroad, somewhere where there was no extra- 
whatever-you-call-it in those days.’ 

‘How did she live ?’ I asked. 

‘On charity!’ said Miss Hobkirk, with a sniff. ‘Oh, they 
called it work. She took in sewing, and taught a few children 
French or Chinese or something. But as a matter of fact people 
here actually raised a little fund to help her, and bought her an 
annuity. They wouldn’t do as much for me—but then I haven’t 
got a husband who has run away with their money! My dear 
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grandfather, out of his reduced means, even contributed his mite, 
but secretly, of course. The wrong-headed creature would not 
have touched a penny of his if she had known where it came from, 
Or so they say. But I know she was always most bitter against 
him. Though why,’ said Miss Hobkirk, ‘ Heaven knows! Sheer 
contrariness, J call it!’ 

‘And Miss Minchingham ?’ I began. 

‘Miss Minchingham,’ said Miss Hobkirk graciously, ‘I do not 
blame—that is to say, for her opinions. Her father was a mere 
boy when the blow fell, and her grandmother no doubt filled all 
her children’s heads with her own preposterous notions. Miss 
Minchingham’s father, in fact, whom I remember well, took up 
exactly the same unrepentant attitude. He always said he was 
not going to be driven from his home by old calumnies, and that 
it was no fault of his, anyway. A most obstinate man. He lived 
in the town all his life, working for Whillis the brewer. No, Mr. 
Browden—if I venture to criticise Miss Minchingham, it is for 
following his example. She should know better. To go on living 
cheek by jowl, as my father used to say, with the victims of her 
grandfather’s crime, shows, to my mind, a certain want of good 
taste—of savoir faire. I will say no more.’ 

‘Oh, come!’ said I. ‘ You can hardly wish to ostracise the 
poor old lady for what her grandfather did. What did you say 
yourself about the sins of the fathers? And it is a pretty ancient 
story now. As your father might have said, and no doubt did, 
let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘I trust I am not uncharitable,’ said Miss Hobkirk with dignity. 
‘But Miss Minchingham was not always old. And it may be 
what you call a pretty ancient story—in the busy world you come 
from, Mr. Browden, such things are soon forgotten, I dare say. 
But not in Madgwick. It might have happened yesterday. I am 
sure I wish to be fair to all, but the name of Minchingham will 
ever recall unhappy memories in this town.’ 






Tl. 


They have long memories in the country ; and although it was 
now upwards of eighty years since the defalcator vanished one October 
night from the sight and knowledge of his fellow-townsmen, Miss 
Hobkirk was within the letter of the fact when she asserted that 
in Madgwick the story was not forgotten. But her estimation of 
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the dramatis persone differed somewhat from that preponderantly 
held. My own interest in the ancient scandal being quickened, I 
put a question or two among my acquaintance in the town; and 
I found that although in essentials there was orily one version of 
the tale, towards the villain of the piece the consensus of opinion 
was surprisingly indulgent. Of all the Minchinghams, indeed, folk 
spoke very kindly, but of the Hobkirks with a rather critical reserve. 
The latter, I gathered, had always put on airs ; in the days of their 
prosperity they were patronising, and were too much given to 
parading their martyrdom since things had fallen ill. Moreover, 
Miss Hobkirk’s affectations notwithstanding, it seemed that they 
were nobodies until the founding of the banking house. The 
Minchinghams, on the other hand, came of a notable Border family 
of moss-troopers and reivers. There must have been some charm 
in all the race, from the old lady of the Landseers back to her 
erring grandfather and beyond ; and of that unhappy man it was 
commonly held that he had been led astray, although by whom 
or in what manner no one in these late times could recall. Dark 
hints were not wanting that there was more behind the affair than 
ever came out, and that the banker was far from being the pillar 
of probity his descendants worshipped. Here, however, was to be 
detected the prejudice of a generation which had not suffered from 
the breach of trust ; for no iota of evidence to support such theories 
was forthcoming. Yet it was an odd thing to remark how since 
the crime the criminal’s race and name had regained all their lost 
standing in popular esteem, while those of his chief victim had as 
sensibly declined. 

If I found myself going with the crowd, it was no doubt because 
of my liking for Miss Minchingham. Even upon me, a stranger, 
after all these years the ancient spell was working. But my grow- 
ing preoccupation with this musty winter’s tale, now near a century 
old, sometimes made me wonder, and sometimes smile. It was 
true I was dwelling in Mr. Minchingham’s house, and that every 
day I trod in his footsteps down the loaning ; but others had done 
as much, and I did not suppose had given him or his tragedy a 
second thought. What was Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba, that 
I was ever attended as I walked by two shadowy figures, banker 
and servant, soberly pacing together into Madgwick and back 
again ’—that I never returned home in the dusk without pausing 
at my gate to dwell on that last terrible parting ?—that no sooner 
was I in than my eyes flew to the little map where it hung upon 
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my study wall. What indeed ?—but it is the truth that I could 
never for many hours put from my mind this ghostly company, 
And always I came back to that final scene, of which there had 
been no other witness. Terrible it must have been; whatever the 
banker’s motive in withholding until then his just upbraidings, he 
could not but have been beside himself with anguish and wrath, 
Perhaps, before he cast the reputation and future of his bank on 
public mercy, he hoped to learn that some of the lost moneys might 
be recoverable; perhaps in his heart survived, after all, some 
feeling for his old companion. But in the end, as I saw the scene, 
there came a furious gust of anger and denunciation. And then 
I pictured him storming away in the gloom—it was late in October, 
and dusk would have fallen,—to his own house upon the crest of 
the hill. I pictured his unhappy servant, broken and despairing, 
slinking into his own empty rooms, that now were mine ; sitting 
long there, perhaps, in a stupor, or wildly handling his pistol; and 
then at length, his decision taken, issuing forth again in the dead 
of night to vanish like a wraith. I seemed to hear, amid the hoot- 
ing of owls and the soughing of the cold night wind, his furtive 
footsteps receding down the dark loaning for the last time—— 
It must not be supposed, however, that these fancies taxed me 
overmuch. I had other things to think of. It was early spring 
when I moved into Cuddy Shank, and under halcyon blue skies I 
witnessed the annual miracle unfold over as varied and enchanting 
a panorama as I ever hope to see. The vale of Madgwick, with 
its heavy foliage and the little grey town itself, lay beneath my 
windows, and the flats that stretched beyond by Budle Bay to 
Lindisfarne were a sheet of emerald ; due eastward rose the craggy 
hills concealing Bamburgh; and, for a backcloth, a shimmering 
gem by day and a sounding void by night, was spread the ocean 
and its islands. Behind my cottage, plough and rough grazing 
climb to meet the moorland on the crest, and here, at the wilder- 
ness’s edge, stands High Cuddy Law, that once was Cuddy Law 
House—a gaunt, ugly, freestone barrack of a place, embowered in 
stunted wind-blown trees, its outbuildings enlarged and trans- 
formed into a typical Border steading. The famous loaning, which 
is in fact a byway across the moor from Wooler and the Till valley, 
descends by the enclosures of the house to Cuddy Shank, thence 
to Low Cuddy Law, a smaller farm, and so down a steep final 
gradient into Madgwick town. The three groups of buildings are 
thus in a line, and are the only structures of man’s hands for miles 
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along the ridge. The grey stone of which they are built was hewn 
from a quarry that makes a scallop-shaped hollow in the hillside 
a furlong behind my garden. But this was now itself an unruly 
Eden, with primroses clustered on the shaggy ledges of the beetling 
rock, and the hawthorn in bloom below amid an impenetrable 
thicket of briars and thistles. Not for upwards of a century had 
a pick touched the quarry face. 

The weather, I have said, held wonderfully fine for a week or 
two after I had settled in. But it had been a very wet winter for 
this coast, which commonly gets more Polar winds than rainy ; 
the high moor above was still sodden and boggy, the little burn 
tumbling beside my garden was still full, and an affluent, that 
should have been dry by June, still dripped slimily down a mossy 
crevice in the quarry cliff and replenished a dismal pool among 
the brambles below. And within a fortnight round went our pre- 
vailing wind once more, and blew soft and damp from the far 
Atlantic, bringing with it a flying pall of woolly cloud. And now 
one of the shortcomings of my home became apparent. Built of 
this aqueous stone throughout, even to the floors, it lacked any 
foundations meriting the name; and before a drop of rain had 
fallen my parlour was exuding moisture underfoot. This I could 
counter with matting and rugs, but there was no concealing the 
spectral blotches which appeared simultaneously on my distempered 
walls, All I could do was to stoke up my fire as if it were mid- 
winter, instead of swelteringly hot, and console myself with the 
reflection that Cuddy Shank had been derelict for months and 
would no doubt dry in time. 

It was on the following morning, the wind then blowing as 
boisterous and humid as ever, a little thin rain falling, and the 
drying process within-doors being as yet imperceptible, that I 
happened to cast an eye on Mr. Minchingham’s map. I say ‘ hap- 
pened ’—yet in fact there was scarcely a day when I did not give 
the little print a conscious glance, for it held my fancy like an 
animate thing. To see it hanging there, where perhaps it had hung 
eighty years before, was to be reminded constantly of its owner’s 
downfall and his secret flight. The eye of faith might be needed 
to detect, in the brownish dot midway between the presentments 
of Cuddy Law House and the lower farm, any semblance of an 
heraldic heart ; but the mind, always delighting in coincidence, 
could not fail to relish the happy chance which inspired a minute 
fungus to mark indelibly the very site of the embezzler’s home. 
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I had even checked the position of this mildew by the Ordnance 
map, and found it to tally as exactly with that of Cuddy Shank 
as though plotted by a surveyor. Small though it was—no bigger 
than a large match-head—I could not have been more familiar 
with its aspect had I painted it there myself. 

Cleaned and re-framed, the map hung above a low bookcase on 
an outer wall. And now, when I had glanced casually from force 
of habit at the famous spot, some unfamiliarity in the familiar 
caused me to glance again. Surely, like Topsy, the thing had 
grown ? I measured it with my eye, and then scrutinised the other 
very similar blemishes which mottled the ancient yellow paper as 
with an incipient rash. These, however, were mildew and nothing 
more; they held no hidden signification, and I had never given 
them a thought, so that I was unable to determine whether or no 
they too were larger than they shouldbe. But about the aberration 
of the Minchingham heart, unless my eyesight were playing tricks, 
there could be no question. It looked to be near twice its forner 
size; the colour was deeper, the heart-shape more pronounced. 
Imperceptibly it must have been growing—and I presumed some 
of its fellows with it—at least since the first puff of saturated wind 
blew from the west six and thirty hours before. This belated 
revival and swift increase seemed to me extraordinary ; but then 
of the habits of fungi I know nothing. I could only suppose that, 
unlike old soldiers, they do not even fade away. 

In recording so much ado over a trifle, I am making no claim 
to have seen omens. I was troubling not at all, in fact, about the 
map, but a good deal about the damp. If a few hours of excessive 
moisture could so affect a sheet of paper, however elderly and 
afflicted, that outer wall was no place for a book-case; and I 
began to consider re-arranging my furniture. But the weather 
was out of all reason, and could not last; and adjurations in the 
style of Lady Macbeth failing to remove my spot while prolonged 
gazing only made it appear magnified to the dimensions of a human 
heart, I put the matter by for another day. 


gv. 


But another day, and another, brought no relief. If it were 
possible, the atmosphere grew more humid still. The heavens, 
not content with sucking up half the Atlantic, and wafting it over 
our heads in an endless flying rack of sodden cloud, seemed to be 
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drawing to the surface all the moisture in the earth. Instead of 
the thunderstorm or the downpour for which we prayed, only a 
few distant mutterings were heard, and only a few warm showers 
released, during four days of steaming purgatory. In Cuddy Shank 
not a foot of floor was dry ; and on the painted staircase wall the 
condensing air beaded and trickled in a glistening sheet. 

And day by day—I had almost said hour by hour—the heart- 
shaped spot grew larger on Mr. Minchingham’s map, and took on 
a sharper outline and a deeper tint. I removed the map, together 
with the book-case, to a party wall, but the blight, having got its 
grip, continued to spread itself notwithstanding. It came to be 
the first object my eyes sought in the morning, as if by its progress 
I could forejudge the elements. But in truth the thing was be- 
coming uncanny. By the fourth morning it was almost the size 
of 2 threepenny-piece, and had so outrun its fellows on the sheet 
that, if they were in the race at all, they appeared to be at a stand- 
still. And no less startling than the magnitude of it were its colour 
and its form. The pip on a playing card could scarcely have been 
more precisely defined, and the mildew had turned to an appro- 
priate and eerie hue—a rusty red, like desiccated blood. What 
with the heat and the drabness of the weather, and my consequent 
languor and depression of spirit, I found myself watching this 
unnatural growth with almost superstitious awe. 

That fourth evening closed in sombre and torrid, the same soft 
water-laden wind soughing by outside, and now and then a feeble 
spatter of rain driving before it. When the lamps were lighted, I 
had to close my study window to keep at bay the moths and midges, 
which in dozens and scores beat in a frenzy against the glass. It 
was past midnight when I went to bed; and on my way I took an 
observation of the map. The heart looked enormous, and I had 
an uneasy fancy that in the dark it might start swelling like a 
blot of ink, a nightmare fungus eating its way inch by inch over 
the sheet, swallowing in its insatiable onset farms and mansions, 
hamlets and whole towns. And then I observed a new feature 
which, I confess, for a moment confounded me. My fancy was 
not so fanciful after all. From the heart of the heart, between 
the auricles, a tiny thread of red was reaching upward. It was 
the mere phantom of a filament, a microscopic vein ; but to see it 
pointing northward, like a ghostly feeler, directly to the little 
symbol that was Cuddy Law House, and to know that it had grown 
in @ few hours, and must still be growing—that it was, in fact, 
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alive,—this was enough to kindle the most fantastic thoughts, 
The unchancy thread was already a fourth of an inch in length, 
and its tip, as I judged, lay now upon the site of the derelict quarry 
in the hill. 

I took some odd notions to bed with me, and was long falli 
asleep. The night was insufferably warm; and the last thing J 
heard was distant thunder rumbling over the Cheviots, as it had 
rumbled before and come to nothing. But when presently I was 
roused, it was by a reverberation like the crack of doom. At last 
the storm had broken. The rain was lashing the house, lightning 
blazed through the curtains and set pitchy shadows jumping in a 
blinding glare, and the thunder peals rattled and crashed without 
ceasing. Already the air was cooler; and for some time I lay 
there in great content, listening to the shattering concussions and 
watching the livid play of the lightning on the bedroom wall. The 
hour was then three o’clock. 

As the vortex of the storm rolled on its way, and the peals 
grew less terrific and the flashes less dazzling and frequent, I dozed 
off again. But it was only to be re-awakened with a start by a 
final fearful crash that sounded as if half the hillside had fallen in. 
The house shook ; plaster rattled in the walls and flakes pattered 
down in the loft above my head; and there followed a prolonged 
rumbling and quaking like the fall of an avalanche. But that was 
the end. The tremors and reverberations died; the thunder 
receded seaward ; and I fell into a sound and refreshing sleep. 


¥. 


Mrs. Middlemass, who chars for me, was full of the storm when 
she arrived a few hours later. 

‘Eh, it’s a braw snell air this morning,’ said she. ‘ But, henny, 
yon was a tarrible hirdy-girdy! Sims, by the look of it, there's 
half o’ the quarry fa’n doon.’ 

It was, indeed, a fresh and lovely day ; only a rare white cloud 
drifting in the sky, the sea like lazulite, the birds singing in the 
sun, and every blade and leaf still a-glitter with the raindrops of 
the vanished storm. In the enchantment of this transformation 
I forgot, for the first time for several mornings, to take my usual 
observation of Mr. Minchingham’s map. When I remembered, 
whether the cause were the sunny light which filled the study, or 
my own exhilaration of spirit after so many hours of gloom, I found 
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the heart-shaped blot had lost all its uncanny magic. It seemed 
shrunken already, its outline blurred again, its colour dulled. And 
as for the sinister little pointing thread, it was no longer there. 
I thought I must have dreamed of it. 

Breakfast ended, I lit a pipe and strolled out and up the loaning 
to the old quarry. As Mrs. Middlemass had said, a great slice of 
its overhanging face had fallen away—plainly a section weakened 
by the percolation, in some soft fault behind, of the runnel which 
dripped down from the burn above. Its fall, no doubt, made the 
final quaking crash I had taken to be the valediction of the thunder. 
The fracture showed as a long, raw scar beside the tiny water- 
course; and the loosened slabs of freestone, now littered among 
the weeds in the quarry bed, or half submerged in the swollen pool, 
in their headlong descent had shorn a clean swathe through the 
thicket of briars. Dense tangled growths, higher than a man’s 
height, were sheared off at the roots as by a scythe, and thrust in 
piled masses to right and left of the avalanche’s path. And at 
the head of this, instead of their bristling array, the base of the 
grey cliff, long hidden, was once more laid bare. 

Keeping a wary eye lifted for further falls, I climbed idly up 
the debris piled in this sloping gap. At the summit yawned a low, 
flat cavern, where for the last few loads of stone the rock face had 
been undercut. As idly I stooped and peered within, where no 
human eye, I supposed, had peered for near a century. Shaped 
like the slot of a gigantic letter-box, following the horizontal strata 
of the rock, the excavation was no more than a shallow recess ; 
and half filled as it was with dust and rubble, it recalled one of 
those dug-outs in the Flanders trenches where a man, or at the 
most two, might lie. 

And here, in this hole on the side of Cuddy Law, I saw to my 
horror that a man was lying. I say a man; but in fact the hand 
stiffly uplifted out of the detritus in the shadows was that of a 
skeleton. Flesh and sinew were gone to the last shred ; the bones 
gleamed white ; and as, appalled, I started backward, the vibration 
of my unstable foothold shook the horrid thing, which had survived 
the cataclysm of the night, and it fell asunder before my eyes. 
The bleached fingers pattered softly down; the palmar bones 
dropped from the wrist, which remained upstanding like a stump. 
Something, that was not a bone, rolled almost to my feet—a 
blackened signet ring. 

I picked it up. I would not care to affirm that any premonition 
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made me rub the encrusted seal. But I know I felt no surprise 
when I made out its intaglio to be the Minchingham heart. 


VI. 


* Poking and prying, J call it!’ said Miss Hobkirk, whose voice 
carries far. ‘ Sticking his nose in where he’d no business to bk——’ 

“But someone else would have found the body if he hadn't,’ 
said her companion. 

“Don’t tell me!’ said Miss Hobkirk tartly. ‘And anyway, if 
the man shot himself, pray what difference does it make? It’s 
no better than running away.’ 

‘But he couldn’t shoot himself in the back of the head,’ her 
friend objected. 

‘ Fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed Miss Hobkirk. 

But turning at that moment, and seeing me standing behind 
them—we were on the platform of Madgwick station—with a toss 
of her head she walked away, her companion, I thought a little 
reluctantly, following after. For Miss Hobkirk does not know me 
now. By some peculiar train of reasoning she holds me responsible 
for the disclosure which in fact the forces of nature engineered. 
I am sorry to be in her black books ; on the other hand, I am more 
than recompensed by the gratitude of Miss Minchingham, whose 
own mental processes, no less obscure, have persuaded her that to 
my efforts, under Providence, the rehabilitation of her grandfather’s 
memory is chiefly due. And it is a genuine and lasting pleasure 
to know that the old lady’s final years will be sweetened by this 
tardy act of justice, howsoever brought about. The whole town, 
with the exception of Miss Hobkirk, seems to share my sentiments ; 
and for weeks Miss Minchingham, a little tearful and tremulous 
but unaffectedly happy, has received informal deputations of her 
neighbours, eager to congratulate her and to remind her that they 
had always said so. 

For although I suppose the sordid truth behind the cashier's 
tragic end, did anyone wish to disinter it, is at this date irrecover- 
able, there can be no doubt that the version so long current must 
be drastically revised. As Miss Hobkirk’s friend observed, 4 
suicide does not shoot himself in the back of his head ; or if he could 
contrive it, his pistol would be lying near. But there was no 
weapon in the quarry. Nor can we believe that another would 
so shoot him in a fit of righteous anger. It is only a felon, faced 
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with the consequences of his crime, who will pistol an unarmed 
man from behind. In that last scene, then, at the gate of Cuddy 
Shank, the long accepted réles, it seems, should be reversed. In 
place of the justly incensed banker and the guilty servant, we 
must picture the latter confronting his master with exposure and 
run—and then, as he turned away to enter his own home, the 
weapon plucked forth, the flash and detonation, and the awful 
silence after. We may concede that panic and impulse pulled the 
trigger ; but it is no less reasonable to deduce, from the mystery 
which has for so long enveloped the affair, a plot already formed 
to saddle the cashier with Mr. Hobkirk’s theft. How it was done 
we shall never know ; the falsified books doubtless were destroyed ; 
and it does not matter now. Magna est veritas, as the banker’s 
son might have remarked; and the essence of it has at length 
prevailed. 

Mr. Minchingham’s map still hangs on the wall at Cuddy Shank. 
The heart-shaped spot of mildew has dwindled to its normal in- 
significance, and the eye of faith is once more required to discern 
its legendary form; nor, although we have had much wet, has it 
ever bestirred itself again. 














HOURS IN UNDRESS. 
I. THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 


THE philosophy of English Conservatism, now preening its wings 
for a new flight, was expounded before the war in a little book 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, dated March, 1912. It has been expounded 
again since the peace in a pamphlet by Mr. Keith Feiling, dated 
May, 1930, and the events of the eighteen estranging years, which 
add up to a social revolution, explain why the prophets are at 
variance. Mr. Feiling is aware of this difference. At least, there 
are shafts of his wit—for he is at once wittier and briefer than 
Lord Hugh—which seem to be directed at the older writer. Thus, 
while the object of his book ‘is to illustrate principles, and not 
antiquities,’ so that he deems it ‘ not necessary to spend time on 
the place of conservatism in the story of civilisation,’ Lord Hugh 
devotes a whole chapter to the ‘Sources and Course of Conserva- 
tism.’ Again, whereas Mr. Feiling says that, ‘if Burke were read 
for practical guidance, it were better for us he had not been born,’ 
and that ‘ “‘ Church and State” is gone; the squire sleeps with 
his fathers,’ Lord Hugh writes a chapter apiece on ‘ Burke and 
Modern Conservatism ’ and ‘ Religion and Politics.’ 

We need not multiply instances, for the difference in places 
is acute. Lord Hugh declared in 1912, that ‘a principal task for 
Conservatism is to resist the establishment of an Irish Parliament 
under Nationalist auspices,’ and Mr. Feiling in 1930 includes the 
occasion of Ireland among the opportunities which Conservatives 
missed. Thereupon he is emphatic in his warning that Conserva- 
tism must not miss the tide again. Its reserves of privilege are 
exhausted: ‘every accidental and temporary advantage of nine- 
teenth-century Conservatism has been taken from us’; it must 
live at last on what it earns. The Socialist creed gains recruits, 
‘ not only through our lethargy and mental inbreeding ’ (we remem- 
ber one cause of the decay of kings), ‘ but by its own passionate 
positive conception of policy and passionate ideal’; and to-day, 
when, according to Mr. Feiling, who differs here from some minor 
prophets, we are ‘a better people than the subjects of Victoria,’ 
Conservatives can no longer dispense with ‘ the leadership of mind.’ 
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For our present needs, he discovers the first quality of mind in 
‘relevance.’ ‘We need to pray for relevance,’ he exhorts his 
party, and he returns to narrative history, and to the text and 
even the spirit of Lord Hugh Cecil, when he draws this moral from 
the past. ‘ Pitt let the Industrial Revolution go on its ugly way, 
and Peel was blind to Tory democracy ; they had no time, they 
had their antipathies, they had old friends, they had great pos- 
sessions.’ 

Two conclusions seem implicit, and they may be submitted 
in passing. First, the prayer for relevance will be answered by a 
direction to expediency, a word which is freely mentioned in all 
discussions of trade policy ; and secondly, the expedient politician 
must yet be a statesman of high aim, prepared to sacrifice leisure 
and prejudice, and even private friendship and possessions, for the 
objects of his endeavour. Meanwhile, since the direction to exped- 
iency is now addressed to the Conservative party as well as to the 

Trade Union Congress, we see, or may presume to see, a cause for 
the barrenness of philosophic Radicalism. For what cannot bend 
must break or wither, and Lord Hugh and Mr. Feiling are at one in 
proclaiming that we are all Socialists nowadays, to an extent 
which would surprise the Victorian Chancellor who invented that 
epigram, and who first taxed the dead to feed the living: ‘The 
State is here, and it must preside; humanly speaking, the con- 
troversy of State versus Individual is, for the next half-century, 
decided. The remedies applied by any party will be what old- 
fashioned gentlemen call “socialistic.” ’ What is left for opponents | 
of Socialism—and here we reach a practical issue—is not an anti- 

social programme or even a doctrine of laissez-faire ; it is Socialism 
of another kind, or of another degree in the same kind, requiring 

the application to social problems of a mind made flexible by 
relevance, and trained in the English tradition. Is there a states- 
man whom that cap fits ? 

Working backwards to Party origins, the authorities agree 

in starting at the eighteenth century. In this context, it is a 

conventional term, and it is defined by the Cambridge historians, 

in the Preface to their sixth volume, ‘as denoting a period of 

Modern History with characteristics peculiar to itself, and exhibiting 

& more or less self-consistent development of its own.’ This was 

written in 1909, but during the last twenty years the term has 

lost a little of its symmetry. It is still convenient as a label for a 

tract of time seizable as a whole, but the movements which it is 
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designed to combine are more plainly visible in solution. There 
was more to it than the Industrial Revolution, from which many 
of our ends take their beginnings; there was less to it of dullness 
and uniformity than the Romantics would have had us believe; 
and a long row of special historians, not always free from their 
besetting sin of exaggeration, have been busy illuminating its parts, 
Under their expert guidance, restitution has been made on divers 
lines. Mr. Bernard Shaw shocked the said Romantics by reviving 
Shakespeare-iconoclasm. Miss Edith Sitwell has repaired the tomb 
of Pope, a little more ornately, perhaps, than would have suited 
the taste of his contemporaries, but with timely discretion and 
skill, Mr. Lytton Strachey’s liking for Racine and his dislike of 
some Victorian virtues have renewed appreciation of the age of 
Dryden; and at the sign of the London School of Economics, 
much valuable learning has been poured into various channels of 
eighteenth-century research. We need but note that an obligation 
to Professor Laski is acknowledged in studies as remote from each 
other as Mr. Clare Brinton’s Political Ideas of the English Romanticists 
and Dr. W. J. Warner’s Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. A student may still ‘ prefer’ one period to another, whatever 
value may lie in such a choice, for its poetry, its furniture, its 
architecture, or any other feature of its life. But he can no 
longer apply to any aspect of the English scene in the eighteenth 
century the subjective derogatory terms which Matthew Arnold 
used about its literature. It was not ‘provincial and second- 
rate’; it was not even ‘excellent and indispensable,’ in the con- 
temptuous sense of that collocation; and it was not an ‘age of 
prose and reason.’ The further it recedes on the horizon and 
sinks into the perspective of time, the more clearly it is seen as 
bright of hue and rich in beauty. Rich, too, obviously, in thought. 
The Industrial Revolution went on its ‘ ugly way,’ but its intention 
was never revolutionary in a socially subversive sense. We should 
be begging the question if we said that its course was ever turned 
awry, but it may fairly be said that the course which it took was 
that of the robots, not of the men who made them, and that the mind 
of the discoverers did not pass into the machines which they made. 

The fact is—and it is helpful to the specialists,—we are living 
to-day in much closer contact with the true mind of the eighteenth 
century—the mind behind the machines—than was achieved in 
Victorian times. The squire may be sleeping with his fathers, 
but Mr. Masefield has written on fox-hunting, and his office recalls 
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a curious encounter? between a former Poet Laureate and the 
most prudent of all children of this world. The antagonists were 
Southey and Macaulay; the date was January, 1830, and the 
occasion was Macaulay’s review of a volume of ‘colloquies’ by 
Southey on the progress and prospects of society. The ‘ peccant 
poet,’ said his reviewer, contumeliously neglecting the evidence 
of ‘bills of mortality and statistical tables’ (not a succulent diet 
for poets !), had ventured to ask : ‘ How is it that everything which 
isconnected with manufactures presents such features of unqualified 
deformity?’ The Bumble in Macaulay stood aghast. ‘Here is 
wisdom,’ he protested. ‘ Here are the principles on which nations 
are to be governed. Rose-bushes and poor-rates, rather than 
steam-engines and independence. ... We are told that our age 
has invented atrocities beyond the imagination of our fathers . . . 
and all because the dwellings of cotton-spinners are naked and 
rectangular. .. . We despise those mock philosophers, who think 
that they serve the cause of science by depreciating literature and 
the fine arts. But if anything could excuse their narrowness of 
mind, it would be such a book as this. It is not strange that, when 
one enthusiast makes the picturesque the test of political good, 
another should feel inclined to proscribe altogether the pleasures of 
taste and imagination.’ Macaulay was on the side of proscription. 
In the interests of progress and prosperity, the two p’s of the 
Industrial Revolution, he would have abandoned the picturesque 
and spread ugliness across the face of the countryside. It was a 
victory of the robot over his maker, and its present interest is two- 
fold: first, Macaulay, born in 1800, denounced Southey, born in 
1774, for his defence of the beauty which the Industrial Revolution 
had destroyed—a proof that the second generation had betrayed 
the intention of the first ; and, next, some industrialists to-day are 
taking Southey’s side against Macaulay. The Royal Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce—surely an 
object after Macaulay’s heart—has lately been devoting itself to 
the preservation of rural amenities, and has actually purchased a 
Whole village, West Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, at no small 
financial risk, precisely in order to make the picturesque a test of 
political (or, at least, of social) good. If the ugly way was the 
only way for the growth of commerce and manufactures, this gesture 
by a society of that name, founded in 1754, when the Industrial 


_1I owe this reference to Dr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, The History of British 
Civilisation, 2nd edition, p. 982. 
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Revolution was in the making, would be a sign of Satan rebukingsin, 

But it was not the only way, though it has been the tragedy of 
Conservatism—to come back to our text—that political events 
have conspired with conditions of industrial progress to recommend 
it as the safe way. It was so in the French Revolution, and it js 
so in the wake of Bolshevism to-day. Burke and Pitt, as social 
reformers, both played for that ‘ safety first,’ which was lately the 
chief contribution to Tory thoughts on our present discontents; 
and when Dr. Inge, whose pulpit has won a wide audience, com- 
mends it afresh to ardent youth, it is time for lesser men to read 
history. Shall we revive the discontents, and go back to the ‘ ugly 
way’ of denial, frustration, and despair? Is there a timidity 
towards Marx—an inhibition, in the modern phrase—as repressive 
as the old timidity towards Rousseau, and uniting both in one 
chain of fear? Does history justify Dr. Inge’s contention, with all 
the inferences that it involves ?— 


‘The revolt against modern social conditions had begun in the 
eighteenth century with Rousseau, before the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution had begun to be felt in France or even in England. 
The influence of this sentimental rhetorician has perhaps been 
more pernicious than that of any other man who has ever lived. . . . 
Without Rousseau there might have been no Karl Marx and no 
Bolshevism.’ } 


It will be observed that the Dean, as historian, deals with what 
might have been as well as with what is. The former may easily 
be met. Sir Bernard Pares, writing in 1910 in the Cambridge Modern 
History (xii, 329), declared of Marx in Russia that ‘he was ill 
understood, but his works were read everywhere, and the usual 
tendencies of Russian thought were freely read into them.’ It isa 
travesty of history to assume that these would have been mute 
without him. Moreover, the expert authorities do not link Marx 
directly with Rousseau. Mr. Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield) for 
instance, tells us (2b., p. 758) that ‘ Marx read in the British Museum 
library the English blue-books, which had led up to the successive 
Factory Acts, and on the horrors that they revealed he con- 
structed a dynamic description of the industrial revolution in 
England, which . . . has reverberated round the world.’ This 
seems to connect him more closely with the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution than with the loose thinking which preceded it, and, re 


1 From an article in The Times newspaper of 19th July, 1930, founded on 
Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
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gsin, membering Macaulay’s preference for ‘steam-engines and independ- 
dy of ence’ over ‘rose-bushes and poor-rates,’ we might almost say, that, 
vents if there had been no Macaulay, there would have beenno Karl Marx. 
nend ‘The Dean is wrong in fact as well as fancy. Our praise of 
It is Rousseau is not limited by the degree of his share in the making of 
ocial Marx. Dr. Johnson, like the Dean, would have had the great 
y the Frenchman transported as a rascal; but against these adverse 
nts ; judges in his own and in the present century we might summon a 
eed host of witnesses, whose evidence carries more weight. There is 
read Shelley, for example, with Rousseau’s ghost in ‘The Triumph of 
ugly Life,’ and if Shelley be too antinomian for the taste of the Dean 
dity of St. Paul’s, there is Schiller, the slayer of das Gemeine, which 
eats bound Macaulay’s soul with clay: 
he ‘Sokrates ging unter durch Sophisten ; 
Rousseau leidet, Rousseau fallt durch Christen, 

” Rousseau—der aus Christen Menschen wirbt.’ 
trial Some may wonder, pondering these verses, if one stage is not 
and. short in Dr. Inge’s evolution as a humanist. 
een But we need not stop to bandy quotations. Rousseau is indis- 
re pensable to social ethics, and if he is to be dismissed as the author 
| no of pernicious doctrine, even less superlatively than in the Dean’s 

denunciation, the muse of modern history must unwrite every page 
hat which Petrarch has inspired. For what was begun in the Refor- 
sily mation in Germany was continued in the Revolution in France, 
lern and, as Petrarch went before the one, so Rousseau went before the 
ill other. These are commonplaces, of course, but they stand in 
ual urgent need of restatement, when Mr. Belloc can describe the 
is a Reformation a ‘mighty process which destroyed the common 
ute culture of Europe,’ and when Dr. Inge can write as above about 
AIX the first stirrings of revolt against social conditions in the eighteenth 
for century. We must repair our historical perspective, if we are to save 
um the future for our children. Rousseau, like another Delphi, became 
ive a shrine for many denominations, and if some of his oracles were 
n- confusing, dark and even mischievous, perhaps the priests, not the 
in shrine, were to blame. We recall Morley’s eloquent eulogy: ‘It 
his was in Rousseau that polite Europe first hearkened to strange 
ial voices and faint reverberations from out the vague and cavernous 
re shadow in which the common people move.’ Common people 


moving out of the shadow: no mean device for a prophet’s shield, 


1 How the Reformation Happened, p. 277. 
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and the shield is still efficacious against the privilege of the mighty 
and the ignominy of his own life. Common people moved out 
of the shadow, under the spell of Rousseau, into the liberty of educa- 
tion, the light of civil consciousness, and the freedom of open 
fields. Many ideas more precious than those of Marx trace their 
source to no other fount, though some tributary leaders went 
astray. Did not Petrarch conspire with revolutionaries for ends 
less than purely humanistic? How should Rousseau’s standard- 
bearers escape calumny ? 

Dr. Inge’s ungenerous dénigrement may be considered from another 
angle. The verb ‘ burke’ is not derived from the great statesman, 
but there is a distinct sense in which his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France (1790) did burke the cause of progress. Professor Gooch 
states in the Cambridge Modern History (viii, 762) that, except 
mainly for his influence, ‘ Parliament might have been reformed, 
Nonconformists freed from their disabilities, and the Slave Trade 
abolished before the end of the [eighteenth] century.’ A like con- 
clusion is drawn by Professor Coupland, in his masterly Life of 
Wilberforce, a fine product of the Beit chair in Oxford. ‘It was 
Burke’s shrill cry of “ wolf,” ’ he tells us, ‘ that first roused alarm. 
Thenceforward, it was impossible for the British people to determine 
British questions on their merits ’ ; and if a closer analogy be sought 
with the situation of to-day, we may quote the professor’s further 
statement : 

‘There was no real question of a British Revolution, no more 
likelihood of the mass of Englishmen becoming Jacobins in 1793 
than of their becoming Bolsheviks in 1919; and Burke’s theatrical 
“ dagger-scene ” in the House of Commons was as much out of tune 
with the realities of the situation as with the British temperament 
or his own earlier sanity.’ 


The fact was, that, though some agitators wore long hair— 
‘ mad-headed professors of liberty and equality,’ Wilberforce called 
them,—the ideas which Rousseau helped to set in motion before he 
died in 1778 were agreeable to wide groups of English opinion. 
The French spectacle on the European stage created no great stir 
at its first appearance: ‘ Observers on this side of the Channel’ 
(we are still quoting Professor Coupland) ‘had looked the new 
actor up and down and concluded that he was not unlike themselves 
—almost an Englishman, a very old-fashioned Englishman, about a 
century behind the times.’ An Englishman, indeed, of 1688; an 
Englishman of the innocent revolution which Dr. Price was pre- 
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paring to commemmorate when Burke took up his indignant pen. 
The best minds in the eighteenth century might well confuse the 
new with the old, and the pity was that Burke and Pitt chose the 
road of repression, not reform. 

We defend neither Jacobin nor Bolshevik. But since these 
two have much in common, let us recognise what is common in the 
reaction to them. ‘ Alarm stiffened into a complex of anger, fear, 
and hate,’ it is written of the autumn of 1792. Was it very different 
in the autumn of 1924? ‘ Appeals to logic, to justice, to humanity, 
even to party principles were of secondary importance. The grim 
figures of the Jacobin brooded over every debate.’ Are there no 
members in both Houses of Parliament to-day, who, substituting 
Bolshevik for Jacobin, render it hardly less ‘impossible for the 
British people to determine British questions on their merits’ ? 
For this seems to us the significant thing, that our temper should 
not be lowered by foreign evils, nor our aims checked by foreign 
excesses, and that history should not be falsified in order to make 
even moderation seem excessive. We want to keep our sense of 
proportion and to see things in perspective, so that it shall not be 
written of our present statesmen, as we read of William Pitt, that 
‘it would have been well for his country and for his reputation 
if he could have regarded those ‘‘ mad-headed professors” with 
Wilberforce’s calm indifference,’ and ‘ if, following the same guide, 
he had not left his own Reform plans on the shelf to await more 
tranquil times.’ But the Industrial Revolution was allowed to go 
on its ugly way; a worse revolution was nearer in 1832 than in 
1792, and it was not till 1845, half a century after the affair in 
France, that a British statesman took courage to invoke in the 
‘mind of England some suspicion that the idols they have so long 
worshipped, and the oracles that have so long deluded them, are not 
thetrueones.’ And, again, from the same famous conclusion to Sybil: 

“We live in an age when to be young and to be indifferent can 
be no longer synonymous. We must prepare for the coming hour. 
The claims of the Future are represented by suffering millions : 
and the Youth of a Nation are the trustees of Posterity.’ 

Here, surely, is the key to the history of England in the eighteenth 
century. It was no seed-plot of Marxian economics or of political 
Bolshevism. Not, at least, till it turned its back upon itself, when 
some share of responsibility for the misgrowth is to be traced to 
that unheroic refusal; however, necessary, yet still unheroic. 
Disraeli, calling a halt to the time when youth might be indifferent, 
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was recalling his countrymen to the time when ‘ to be young was 
very heaven’; and Wordsworth was precisely such an observer 
on this side of the Channel to whom the French actor’s part seemed 
at first not unworthy ofan Englishman. But it became abominable 
to him soon after. Readers of the ‘ France’ books of The Prelude 
find the evidence of a contemporary even more impressive than 
Dr. Coupland’s report of it, eloquent though that be. For Words- 
worth lived what the historians revive; he saw what they piece 
together for us, and it is delusive to blot out the English dawn, when 
it was bliss to be alive, by the darkness which drew across France, 

The delusion is the more deceptive because Rousseau owed much 
to English teaching. Like Montesquieu and Diderot, like Voltaire 
himself and other French reformers, he had taken lessons in how 
to feel from English masters. If sentimentalism was his crime, 
we must accept a big share in its motivation. To be a ‘man of 
feeling ’ in England in the eighteenth century (one of them called 
his book by that name) was a title of honour, not of shame; they 
went on their sentimental journeys, investigating the causes and 
remedies of human suffering, without fear of revolutions to come. 
Richardson unsealed the fount of tears, and Diderot wrote an 
éloge of him. Take the year 1759, for example, a generation before 
the capture of the Bastille, which was itself not fatal to men of 
feeling. Garrick called it a ‘wonderful year,’ in virtue of the 
victories of English arms, and assured all whom it might concern 
that ‘hearts of oak’ were our ships and men, and that ‘ we'll fight 
and we'll conquer again and again.’ Yes, but fight whom and 
conquer what, asked some more aspiring minds. Garrick’s intimate 
friend was Dr. Johnson, and Johnson, as we have seen, would 
have transported Rousseau as a rascal and tarred Voltaire with the 
same brush. Yet Johnson was not as certain as Garrick that all 
was for the best in 1759, or that hearts of oak could beat every 
foe. He published Rasselas in that year, and Sir Leslie Stephen, 
a great authority on the eighteenth century, joins Rasselas with 
Voltaire’s Candide as ‘ among the most powerful expressions of the 
melancholy produced in strong intellects by the sadness and sor- 
rows of the world.’ An odd collocation of witnesses, the indignant 
Tory and the bad man of France, with their unexpected evidence 
to the truth that something tenderer and more sensitive was wanted 


1 George Crabbe, too, according to his son’s life of him, was ‘ one of the good 
men who hailed the beginning of the French Revolution.’ It is worth noting that 
Wordsworth at first believed that Wilberforce’s success in the anti-slavery cal- 
paign depended on the triumph of the revolutionaries in France. 
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than the wooden might which Garrick sang. There were forces 
softening human hearts to victories of peace more renowned than of 
war, even though the errors of mankind should misguide those 
forces to new wars; and, after all, if Dr. Inge is right, and ‘ senti- 
mentalism,’ as he calls it, leaves a trail of tyranny and homicide, 
might not the other side also be arraigned? Our child-labour 
marts and workhouses have not been guiltless of human blood. 
A more probable conclusion is, that history does not take sides. 

A final word about sentimentalism. Dr. Inge, indicting it, 
says that ‘ Russia has proved once more’ its power for evil. The 
once more leaves an unpleasant taste. France is obviously indi- 
cated, and the finger has been pointed at France a little too con- 
spicuously by English moralists. Wordsworth wrote from observa- 
tion that ‘the goaded land waxed mad,’ and it was a merciful 
diagnosis. Tennyson wrote from information of ‘the red fool- 
fury of the Seine,’ and his epithets suited the times. But George 
Meredith, interpreting French history in a series of noble odes, 
was inspired to correct the contempt which was the legacy of Nelson 
and the Napoleonic wars. Recent years and a crowning ordeal 
have confirmed his message of 1870: 


‘She shall rise worthier of her prototype 

Thro’ her abasement deep 

They lie like circle-strewn soaked Autumn-leaves 
Which stain the forest scarlet, her fair sons! 
And of their death her life is: of their blood, 
From many streams now urging to a flood, 

No more divided, France shall rise afresh.’ 


It were ill done in 1930 to renew the self-righteous scorn of a nation, 
to whose experiment many brought the seed, and from whose 
experience many bear the fruit. 

Contemporary views are rarely prophetic. An Essay on Trade 
and Commerce,} was published in 1770, in which the writer, who has 
not been identified, deplored the fact that a ‘romantic notion of 
liberty ’ was getting hold of the ‘lower sort of people in England. 

The less the manufacturing poor have of it,’ he added, 
‘certainly the better for themselves and the State.’ What would 
he have said if he had known that at Cockermouth on April 7th 
that year a boy was born whose vision of that ‘notion’ would 
revive Romance itself and exalt the simple and the poor? It is 


1See Dr. W. J. Warner, The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution, 
London, 1930, page 19, 
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not given to the writers of pamphlets to cast the horoscopes of 
poets, but this negative evidence shows us that the leaven of liberty 
was working in that year, and was visibly spoiling the prospects 
of commerce and trade in the very era of the Industrial Revolution 
which Pitt saw no need to interrupt. But the course of liberty 
would not be turned back. The men born in the eager seventeen- 
seventies—Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Southey, and the 
rest—expanded the legacy of the eighteenth century—the true, 
not the delusive legacy,—and filled the coffers of the manufacturing 
poor with liberty enough for themselves and for the State. Its 
value has fluctuated in places, and it has sometimes been mixed with 
alloy, but the title to it of the lower sort of people is nowhere 
seriously questioned. What is wanted, it seems to some of us 
to-day, is not to pull liberty about, out of terror of the Bolsheviks, 
as Burke pulled it out of terror of France, but to aim at security 
and permanence, as liberty’s warrant and condition. The dole on 
earth and the consolation of future recompense are merely tem- 
porary palliatives, the efficacy of which is already bare. We do 
not know if the curriculum for the college, which undertakes, in the 
honoured name of the late Mr. Bonar Law, to train novitiates in the 
philosophy of Conservatism, includes the Ninth Book of The Ezcur- 
sion. But we would venture to recommend it. For, astringent 
though the diet be, in the estimation of newspaper-peers, it may 
be found, on attentive reading, to be nearer the needs of our times 
than their own more sensational remedies. ‘ Intellect and char- 
acter,’ says Mr. Keith Feiling, in a Wordsworthian vein, ‘ are the 
prime movers in human progress’; and in our provision for that 
progress we want to distribute its moving forces among all classes 
and both sexes of the population. We have to get away from the 
Great Man doctrine, so popular with Carlyle and Dr. Smiles, and 
indeed with the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, and to get back—and forward 
—to a sounder doctrine of common men and women moving to 
greatness out of the shadow of the Great Man. If Rousseau 
advanced this teaching, let us pay honour to Rousseau, according 
to the merit of his work ; if responsibility goes to form character, 
let us associate labour with property and industry with profits. 
For the revolution has been effected ; it is only the title-deeds that 
are waiting to be sealed. These are details of the programme, 
which the leaders of the Party must announce; the principle isin 
the keeping of the rank and file. 

Lauriz Maenvs. 
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A Lrrerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CorNHILL MacazinE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win 
the prizes. 


DovsLe Acrostic No. 86. 








of mists and fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run.’ 


1. ‘Naught but a lovely sighing of the wind 
Along the reedy . 








2. ‘White hawthorn, and the pastoral : 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves.’ 


3. ‘She seemed a splendid ———, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven.’ 


4. ‘ Be still a of immensity ; 
A firmament reflected in a sea.’ 





5. ‘I know how the great basement of all power 
Is frankness, and a true tongue to the world.’ 
6. ‘For ever piping songs for ever —-—.’ 


The above acrostic is taken entirely from Keats. 
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Rvuwzs. 


1. Only one answer may bo sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
peso x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue ; oak he must 
90 careful to give also his real name and address. 

4, Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
samo paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or oven desirable, to send © 
them at all, 4 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send ~ 
tho complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, — 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 86 should bo addressed to the Acrostic Editor, a 
Tun Cornu. Maacazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than October 20. No answers will be opened before this date, : 


Promm: Campbell, Ye Mariners of England, 


Answer TO No. 85. Liauts : 
._M a N 1, Goldsmith, T'he Deserted Village. 
2. I di soE 2. W. Morris, The Karthly Paradise, Introduction, 
.-G sau L 3. Cowper, Boadicea. 
. H oratiu 8S 4. Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome. Horatius, \xx, 
.T uwho O 5. Tennyson, The Owl. Second Song. 
ou o N 6, Shakespeare, Hamlet, i, 1. 


Acrostic No. 84 (‘ Beggars Princes’): This acrostic seems to have been found 
harder than many of its recent predecessors. The first answers that were opened 
and found to be correct came from Mr. F. H. Price, Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8.W.1, 
and Miss R. C. Scudamore, 23 Granville Park, Lewisham, S.E.; these two solvers 
will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray's catalogue. 
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